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CONVENTION DISPLAY. 


Among the plans, set forth on an- 
other page of this issue, aimed to 
draw to Chicago next month the 
largest attendance the A. A. N. has 
had in this decade is a novel feature 
which may add greatly to nursery- 
men’s sales and profits. This will be 
a display of sales literature and ad- 
vertising matter employed by some 
of the leading landscape nurserymen 
of the country to promote business. 

Recent years have noted the ad- 
vance of landscape nurserymen to 
the most important place in the in- 
dustry from a sales standpoint. —Lit- 
tle business nurserymen 
through landscape architects, as such, 
during the depression years. To de- 
velop landscape plantings, it was 
necessary for nurserymen to under- 
take the function of planner as 
well—a function which some firms 
had performed successfully for years. 

While many of these firms grow 
much of the stock they use, their 
interest primarily is in making sales. 
The sales letters, advertisements, 
booklets and illustrated material some 
of these firms send out are outstand- 
ing, in the opinion of advertising men 
acquainted with all lines of business. 

Since landscape nurserymen oper- 
ate locally, there is no competition 
between the leading firms described 
above. Interchange of sales and ad- 
vertising ideas through the display 
at the convention will be of benefit 
to all. As an example to those nurs- 
crymen who have done no advertis- 
ing whatever, it will be a stimulus 
which should react to the advantage 
of the entire industry. 
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The projected display has been 
undertaken with much enthusiasm, 
and it is hoped that firms which can 
contribute will respond promptly. If 
you have something which you think 
would fit well in the display, please 
send it to the editor of the American 
Nurseryman. 


CEDAR-APPLE RUST. 

Three species of rust fungi causing 
destructive diseases of apples spread 
from the red cedar, the alternate 
host. On that account they are 
called the cedar-apple rust, although 
they attack also the hawthorn and 
the quince. Generally the rust is of 
minor importance to orchardists, but 
in some localities has caused concern. 
The usual recommendation of eradi- 
cation of the red cedar has been 
taken literally by some persons of in- 
sufhcient horticultural knowledge, to 
the irritation of nurserymen seeking 
to sell Juniperus virginiana. 

As comments on this disease in 
previous issues indicated, complete 
eradication of the cedars in a re- 
stricted territory is not completely 
effective, even if accomplished, be- 
cause the spores may be carried sev- 
eral miles. Furthermore, lovers of 
evergreens are likely to keep their 
red cedars, regardless of the blame 
put upon them. As a matter of fact, 
the old standard fungicides, lime-sul- 
phur and Bordeaux mixture, will ef- 
fectively prevent rust infection, 
though there are object‘ons to their 
use under certain conditions. The 
milder wettable sulphur materials, 
or colloidal sulphur, will do the 
work. Timely and thorough applica- 
tions are vital for control. Nursery- 
men who have had inquiries from 
customers about their red cedars may 
acquaint themselves with the control 
measures and assure their friends 
that red cedars may be retained in 
their plantings. 


SYRINGA JOSIK/EA. 


If for nothing more than to breach 
the gap between the vulgaris and 
hybrid lilacs and the late tree lilac, 
japonica, Syringa Josikwa is useful. 
It is a profuse bloomer, the lilac or 
lavender-colored flowers appearing 
in dense panicles, as can be seen in 
the front cover illustration. A pink- 


ish lilac effect is created by the un- 
opened rose buds and the open lav- 
ender flowers, not all of the blooms 
opening at the same time. 

Up to a height of about eight feet, 
the Hungarian lilac, as Josikwa is 
called commonly, makes a dense 
shapely round shrub that faces well. 
Later it may get somewhat leggy. 
The leaves are larger and thicker 
than those of the common lilac and 
deeply veined. 

In a bulletin of the Morton Ar 
boretum, the botanist, E. L. Kam 
merer, comments as follows about 
this species: “The Hungarian lilac, 
Syringa Josikwa, a parent of the 
Henryi types, though considered the 
least beautiful of all lilac species, 
possesses, nevertheless, some worth- 
while characteristics. Its lustrous 
green foliage, dark above and paler 
below, is rather handsome, and its 
loose, tapering panicles of short 
pediceled, purplish lilac flowers, 
while not fragrant or outstandingly 
beautiful in color, are produced in 
great profusion. Due to the fact that 
the rose lilac buds do not open 
simultaneously, the plant’s season of 
bloom is considerably prolonged. In 
form the species is very shapely, 
with a broad, rather flat top which 
tapers to a narrow base. The 
branches are stiff, greenish gray in 
color and inconspicuously lenticel 
late. The original plant of S. 
Josiktea was discovered growing in 
a Hungarian garden in 1830.” 

Being a species, this lilac can be 
grown from seeds, though rather 
soft cuttings taken from about June 
15 to July 1, depending upon the 
season and latitude, root fairly well. 
Bottom heat is often beneficial, and 
the use of the new growth-promot 
ing substances should make vegeta- 
tive propagation even simpler. 

Readers interested in securing ad 
ditional information on herbs will 
find of particular aid, besides Bailey's 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture and Hor- 
tus, circular 157 of the New York 
agricultural experiment station, Ge 
neva; pamphlet 38 of the Minnesota 
agricultural experiment station, St 
Paul, and the Herb Journal, a little 
periodical published by Rosetta 
E. Clarkson, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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What Are Production Costs? 


Report of the Cost of Producing Deciduous Fruit Trees 
in Selected California Nurseries — By R. L. Adams 


The business of producing decidu- 
ous fruit trees in California in 1936 
was carried on by 116 nurseries with 
an output for the year amounting to 
4,500,000 budded trees, divided as 
follows: Peaches, 1,437,960; apricots, 
676,120; prunes, 656,200; almonds, 
582,090; plums, 348,230; pears, 246,- 
410; walnuts, 126,900; cherries, 
121,610; apples, 120,470; nectarines, 
89,100; figs, 62,650; quinces, 7,450; 
pecans, 2,000; chestnuts, 500. In 
addition, these nurseries, during 
1936, produced 7,335,200 seedlings 
for budding and growing during 
1937. 

In order to gain a better under- 
standing of some of the economic 
aspects of their business, representa- 
tives of the deciduous tree board of 
the California Nurserymen’s Associa- 
tion called upon the college of agri- 
culture June 22, 1936, and asked 
that a study of the cost of produc- 
ing deciduous fruit trees be under- 
taken by the college. Later, July 18, 
1936, an outline of a proposed in- 
quiry into the cost of producing 
deciduous fruit trees, as planned by 
the college of agriculture, was pre- 
sented to the California Nursery- 
men’s Association at the annual 
meeting at San Jose, and a rising 
vote indicated unanimous approval 
of such a study. 

As a result of the interest thus 
manifested, during the fall months 
of 1936 a number of nurseries 
deemed typical of a cross section of 


c 
the industry were selected and a 
field man was assigned by the college 
of agriculture to the task of collect- 
ing the necessary data. This report 
summarizes the data assembled under 


the direction of R. L. Adams, agri- 
cultural economist on the Giannini 
foundation, college of agriculture, 
University of California. Those 
nurseries selected were located in 
various parts of the state, included 
various sizes of businesses and em- 
ployed various methods in produc- 
ing trees. From those selected a 
total of fifteen usable records deal- 
ing with seedling trees and thirteen 
dealing with budded trees were ob- 
tained. These nurseries classified by 
numbers of trees and locations were 
as follows: 


Size of business and location 
Number of nurseries 


Northern 
Grouping and central Southern 
(by number of trees) California California Total 
Seedling trees. 
Less than 100,000.... 3 6 9 
100,000 to 200,000... 1 0 l 
200,000 to 300,000... 1 0 l 


300,000 to 400,000.. 0 0 


400,000 to 500,000.. 2 0 2 

$00,000 and over...... 2 0 2 
15 

Budded (second-year) 

trees 

Less than $0,000...... 3 2 5 

$0,000 to 100,000.... 2 2 oy 

100,000 to 150,000.. 0 0 0 

150,000 to 200,000.. 1 0 l 

200,000 to 250,000.. 2 0 2 

250,000 and over...... l 0 1 
13 


The total study included fifteen 
nurseries producing 2,554,000 seed- 
ling trees budded, and thirteen nurs- 
eries producing 2,307,000 dormant 
bud or second-year trees, of which 
1,293,671, or 56.5 per cent, were 
graded as salable. Counties where 
these nurseries were located were 
Placer, Santa Clara, Contra Costa, 
San Joaquin, Stanislaus, Merced, 
Fresno, Tulare, San Bernardino and 
Orange. 





Each nursery chosen for study was 
visited by a representative of the col- 
lege and data were compiled show- 
ing acreage devoted to the growing 
of deciduous fruit trees, number 
produced, schedule of operations 
performed from the time of begin- 
ning the preparation of the land to 
the final disposal of the trees, kind 
and amount of use of various equip- 
ment, kinds and amounts of spray- 
ing and dusting materials used in 
controlling diseases and insect pests, 
amount of labor performed, rate of 
work or output per day of individual 
workers and crews, and other data 
indicative of the input requirements 
involved in producing these trees. 
The data were collected for both the 
first, or seedling, year and the sec- 
ond, or dormant bud, year. Some 
data were collected on so-called June 
buds, or trees forced to mature in a 
single year, but the information was 
too incomplete to justify its inclusion 
in this report. After compilation of 
the basic information, as just out- 
lined, costs for the various opera- 
tions were determined, including 
wages; charges for use of work ani’ 
mals, tractors, trucks, farm imple- 
ments, machines and other items of 
equipment utilized in growing the 
trees; outlays for supplies, including 
pits, cuttings, seedlings, sprays, dusts, 
fertilizers and other materials, and 
irrigation water. Charges were cal 
culated to cover rent or use of land, 
management, office expense and 
similar overhead. Finally a determi- 
nation of selling costs completed 
the data taking. 

Some data could be taken directly 
or calculated from the various book- 
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keeping systems in use by the nurs- 
eries, but most of the needed data 
had to be worked up from original 
sources, including interviews with 
managers, foremen and even the 
workers themselves. 

Because of the desire to avoid 
disclosure of the affairs of individual 
nurseries, most of the data following 
are presented as averages. In con- 
sidering these, the reader should 
keep in mind that averages for small 
groups of cases may be misleading. 
The importance of the average 
shown depends a good deal on the 
extent of variation within the group. 
The data here presented are in- 
tended, therefore, to give some in- 
dication of the situation existing in 
the many nurseries of the state, but 
should not be regarded as necessarily 
representative of the whole group 
of nurseries. They were selected to 
secure as representative a picture as 
possible in a short time in view of 
the fact that many nurseries do not 
have records suited to provide in- 
formation of the types sought. 

A summary indicated an average 
cost of 2.5 cents a tree for 2,327,000 
trees estimated as produced during 
the seedling year; an average cost 
the second year of 3.6 cents a tree 
for 1,405,919 trees graded as sala- 
ble, and an average selling cost of 
7.1 cents a tree for the 1,504,302 
actually sold. This number actually 
sold includes 1,324,302 trees grown 
by these nurseries and sold either at 
retail or wholesale. It also includes 
180,000 trees purchased by these 
nurseries from others for resale. The 
combined average for all nurseries 
and all trees is 13.2 cents a tree. The 
detailed data appear in the follow- 
ing table: 

Ten of the nurseries provided com- 
plete data from the beginning of 
preparing for planting until the trees 
were actually sold and these data 
thus permit summarizing to show 
the average cost of producing and 
selling 1,172,302 trees. 





Average 
cost per 
tree (based 
Total cost on sales) 
Cost of growing 
seedling trees 
(first year) ....$ 53,363.40 4.6 cents 
Cost of growing 
budded trees 
(second year) 48,734.54 4.2 cents 
Cost of selling.... 102,609.22 8.7 cents 
Total cost 
and average 
cost per tree....$204,707.16 17.5 cents 


As a proportion of the trees fail- 
ing to make satisfactory growth are 
misshapen, diseased or otherwise un- 
salable, losses occur each growing sea- 
son and at the time of grading for 
sale. Further losses are encountered 
if more trees are grown than can be 
sold. The data concerning percentage 








COMPOSITE COSTS. 
Costs first, or seedling, year (1934). 
Total 

Item expenditure 
Purchase of pits, cuttings and 

a Ee oe, S $ 7,189.42 
Preparation of seed bed............ 1,116.41 
I eto oe liatacdieeneeidomaand 2,664.21 
Harrowing and cultivating........ 145.40 
inden AARC 477.05 
Thinning and suckering ............ 3,494.58 
ic caine cecanincen 428.45 
Spraying and dusting.................. 228.50 
Furrowing for irrigation and 

subsequent cultivation .......... 3,957.88 
Irrigating—labor .....................- 2,569.54 
Irrigating—water ...................... 3,239.81 
ST eee 14,448.79 
Rent (on 135. acres)................ 3,386.50 
Supervision—-foreman .............- 3,486.47 
Supervision—manager .............. 4,170.00 
Use of automobiles .................... 1,889.07 
RO III Si dis sinccnentenesis 1,543.80 
EES EE es 377.44 
, | AES ee 34.90 
Miscellaneous (interest on oper- 

ating capital, depreciation and 

maintenance of improvements 

and equipment, etc.).............. 2,072.18 


Total cost (seedling vear)...... $56,920.40 
Number of trees budded........ 2,327,000 
Cost per tree of all produced 2.5 cents 


Costs second, or bud, year (1935). 


Stubbing and clearing away 
icc $ 2,142.84 


Early season soil preparation...... 1,384.47 
Suckering, limbering and rogu- 
oe Rie faa aie a 5,657.09 
OS Se 270.70 
Spraying and dusting................ 842.03 
Furrowing and cultivating.......... 3,112.55 
Irrigating—labor ....................-. 2,265.30 
Irrigating—water ...................... 2,283.98 
Digging, pulling, grading, pack- 
ing and hauling...................... 16,123.11 
ESE Ea 3,337.50 
Supervision—foreman .............. 4,141.45 
Supervision—manager .............. 4,194.50 
Use of automobiles.................... 1,976.66 
RN IIIOED ciccncsanivecsieoarscmnese 1,543.82 
SS ps 423.96 
REE ar ale Tee 34.90 
INN i iesiscniicicciticslemrcnae 2,231.97 
Total cost (second, or bud, 
RIE nisacitabenccidenieuiiisiianbeniic $50,932.67 
Number of trees (graded as 
“| Sea eee 1,405,919 
Cost per tree (graded as 
IE eerie te tcadcinonadeeces 3.6 cents 


Selling costs. 


Number of trees reported sold, at whole- 
sale, 45,250; at retail, 1,459,052; total, 
1,504,302*. 

Total selling cost, at wholesale, $1,328.20; 
at retail, $106,173.96; total, $107,- 
502.16. 

Average selling cost per tree, at wholesale, 
3 cents; at retail, 7.3 cents; total, 7.1 
cents. 

*Includes trees purchased for resale. 
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losses, applicable to the years to which 
the data apply (namely, 1934 for seed- 
ling trees and 1935 for budded trees), 
were found to be as follows: Num- 
ber of trees budded (second year), 
2,327,000; number of trees graded as 
salable, 1,405,919; number discarded, 
921,081; per cent discarded, 39.6. 

Of the 1,405,919 trees graded as 
salable, no figures of actual sales were 
obtainable for 130,250 trees. Of the 
rest, data of the percentage of loss 
traceable to lack of a market showed: 
Number of trees graded as salable, 
1,275,669; number actually sold, 1,- 
112,302; number not sold, 163,367; 
per cent not sold, 12.8. 

Selling costs in the table of com- 
posite costs indicate the number of 
trees sold either wholesale or retail 
for nurseries reporting sales data. In 
percentages the nurseries represented 
in this study sold three per cent of 
their output at wholesale, and ninety- 
seven per cent at retail. Reports on 
130,250 trees graded as salable, but 
for which actual selling data could 
not be obtained, indicate that a con- 
siderable proportion of these actually 
were disposed of at wholesale. If in- 
cluded, the average selling cost would 
have been somewhat reduced. 

Costs, as determined individually 
for each nursery studied, indicated 
wide differences. The cost of produc- 
ing seedling trees, for instance, varied 
with different nurseries from a low 
of 1.8 to a high of 4 cents a tree; the 
cost of carrying trees through the bud, 
or second, year from a low of 2.6 toa 
high of 9.8 cents a tree. The cost of 
selling varied from negligible to 18.3 
cents a tree. 

These differences are traceable to 
wide variation in individual cost items. 
A few of the extremes of cost for 
selected items are illustrative. These 
are shown in the following listing. 
The data are for a unit of 1,000 trees 
and refer to costs as determined for 
individual nurseries. 


Seedling year. 
Range in costs 
Item per thousand trees. 
Preparation of seed bed 

ES FES 0-85.1 cents 
OS SSE Se 0—-41.5 cents 
Re 0—22.3 cents 
OS eee 17.1 cents—$1.33 
Planting pits (total) ........ 63.0 cents—$6.72 

ES es. Eee 0-$2.29 
MII. “iccssticsnitiniasietiziapiaideal 0-56.1 cents 
Fertilizing (total) .................. 0-—42.2 cents 


Thinning and suckering........ 0-$1.75 

Spraying and dusting (total) 0—-53.6 cents 
Furrowing and cultivating 50.0 cents—$3.25 
Irrigating (total) ............ 75.2 cents—$5.12 
Budding ...... PERE NE $4.78-$11.69 
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Second year (based on number of trees 
graded as salable). 
Range in costs 


Item per thousand trees. 
Stubbing and cleaning up 
NS | RE ERS. 90.3 cents—$2.90 


Early season soil handling 26.4 cents—$4.40 
Suckering, limbing, rogu- 


ing and weeding.......... 45.1 cents—-$6.59 
Spraying and dusting................-.---. 0-$1.92 
ER 0-$1.01 
Furrowing and cultivating.............- 0-$8.83 


Digging, pulling, grading 

and preparing for ship- 

eR TS $6.26-$26.47 

In addition to the cultural costs, 
the charges for rent, supervision, 
office expense and other overhead 
items showed wide differences. Thus 
rents per thousand trees varied from 
57.1 cents to $3.47 for the seedling 
year, and from 83.3 cents to $5.56 
for the second, or bud, year. Wages 
of foremen varied from 0 to $5.71 
for the seedling (figures per thou- 
sand trees budded), management 
from 0 to $13.33 per thousand trees, 
and office expense from 0 to $9.37. 
During the second year the cost per 
thousand trees graded as salable in- 
volved foremen’s wages varying 
from 0 to $36.40, management from 
0 to $10.00, and office expense from 
0 to $13.62. 

Differences in operations, in costs 
of materials and in basic rates are 
each partly responsible for the vari- 
ation in costs. 

The following listing illustrates 
differences in operations: 


Number of nurseries 
reporting performance 
(Total of 15 nurseries) 


Seedling year. 


Operation 


Leveling .. 3 
Subsoiling.. 5 
Plowing....13 (one nursery reported plow- 
ing twice) 
Disking .... 8 
Harrowing 7 
Clearing 
land of 
roots .... 1 
Harrowing 
after 
planting 9 (varying from 1 to 3 times) 


Hoeing ....11 (varying from 1 to 3 times) 
Fertilizing.. 4 
Thinning 
and suck- 
ering .... 2 
Spraying .. 1 
Dusting .... 5 
Irrigating ..14 (varying from 4 to 18 times) 
Second year. 
Stubbing .. 9 
Plowing.... 6 
Clod mash- 
a= l 
Hoeing .... 9 (varying from 1 to 3 times) 


Cultivating 9 (varying from | to 11 times) 
Spraying .. 4 
Dusting .... 6 
Fertilizing.. 3 
Irrigating ..15 (varying from 5 to 15 times) 


Rates paid to hired workers and 
charges for use of work animals illus- 
trate differences in base rates. The 
rate per hour paid to workers varied 
from 25 to 374% cents. The cost 
of using work animals (thirteen 
of the fifteen nurseries owned their 
own work animals) varied from 72 
cents to $2.26 per work day. 

Average losses, as reported above, 
varied materially between nurseries. 
The loss of budded trees finally 
graded as salable varied from a low 
of 12.1 per cent to a high of 64.3, 
in contrast with an average of 39.6 
per cent. The percentage of trees 
graded as salable and not sold varied 
from a low of 2.6 per cent to a high 
of 24.4, in contrast with an average 
of 2.8 per cent. 


Effect of Volume on Costs. 


Confining an inquiry into the ef- 
fect of size or volume of business to 
production costs, ignoring selling ex- 
penses since these reflect both re- 
tailing and wholesaling, the total and 
average costs of producing fruit trees 
during the seedling, or first, year 
and the bud, or second, year, in- 
dicate that no significant differences 
appear for the seedling year. For 
the bud year the small nurseries 
seemed to be at a definite disadvan- 
tage, the costs for the nurseries bud- 
ding less than 15,000 averaging 3.6 
cents, while larger ones averaged 
2.1 to 2.6 cents per tree budded. 
On salable trees, the small nurseries 
showed an average cost of 8.4 cents 
against a range of 3.1 to 4.8 cents 
in three larger classifications. 


Conclusions. 


As an outcome of this study a few 
conclusions and recommendations 
are herewith presented. 


1. Based on a study of the cost 
of producing deciduous fruit trees 
in fifteen California nurseries the 
average cost of producing 2,327,000 
seedling trees was 2.5 cents a tree; 
the cost of producing 1,405,919 
graded as salable averaged 3.6 cents 
a tree, and selling costs, based on 
1,504,302 trees, averaged 7.1 cents 
a tree. 

2. The total cost, figured on data 
from ten nurseries, from which com- 
plete data were obtained, indicated 
an average cost for the seedling year 
of 4.6 cents, for the bud year 4.2, 
for selling 8.7 cents, and a total aver- 
age cost of 17.5 cents a tree. 
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3. Discards of trees budded and sub- 
sequently graded as unsalable varied 
by individual nurseries from 12.1 to 
64.3 per cent and averaged 39.6 per 
cent. Trees graded as salable but not 
sold varied by individual nurseries 
from 2.6 to 24.4 per cent and aver- 
aged 12.8 per cent. 

4. Costs of seedling trees, budded 
trees and trees actually sold by indi- 
vidual nurseries varied widely. The 
differences are accounted for by varia- 
tions in growing methods; in cost of 
labor, work animals and equipment; in 
overhead charges, and in percentages 
of losses due to discarding trees or in- 
ability to sell all trees produced. 


5. Size of business did not signifi- 
cantly affect the cost of producing 
first-year trees. But production of sec- 
ond-year trees placed the smallest nurs- 
eries in a distinctly disadvantageous 
position. The variation in costs be- 
tween various-size nurseries was not 
particularly great when producing 
first-year trees, but was significant 
when producing second-year trees. 


6. The cost of selling trees, particu- 
larly at retail, added materially to the 
final cost of trees actually sold. The 
average cost of 7.1 cents a tree was 
substantially greater than the cost of 
growing trees for two years, namely, 
6.1 cents. Retailing trees involved 
selling costs of 7.3 cents in contrast 
with a cost of 3 cents a tree when sold 
wholesale. 


7. The prevailing lack of records 
needed to determine costs suggests that 
more attention should be given by 
nurserymen to installing appropriate 
systems of cost accounting, provided 
eventual use is made of the informa- 
tion resulting from such installations. 
Cost information pertaining to his 
nursery is particularly useful to the 
operator who seeks to determine in 
what way and to what extent changes 
in his practices can reduce cash out- 
lays and overhead charges. 





A fast-growing ground cover, 
which is good in color and form of 
foliage, is Euphorbia Cyparissias. The 
yellow blooms, although attractive in 
themselves, do not add particularly 
to the feathery bluishness of the foli- 
age. This carpets the ground in such 
diverse places as under the cover of 
Norway spruces and on the exposed 
banks of ditches, in heavy clay and 
in light sand, in sun and in shade. It 
will soon cover a large space. 
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Ground Covers for East 


Tests of Ground Covers in Eastern Maryland 
As By-Product of Rock Garden Plant Trials 


For years in Maryland, Kathleen 
Cowgill has been experimenting 
with various plants to test their 
suitability for rock gardens. She has 
used from twenty-five to 100 plants 
of a kind, setting them out in long 
beds, four feet wide, in sun and in 
shade and all without artificial wa- 
tering. In a recent issue of Horticul- 
ture she tells of the suitability of a 
number of the tested plants for 
ground covers, the information com- 
ing as an unplanned result of her 
experiments. 

The ivies are hardy in Maryland, 
and the vincas, both major and 
minor. As everyone knows the good 
qualities of these plants, nothing 
further is said of them. 

Topping the list of ground covers 
for sunny situations are the veron- 
icas of the Teucrium varieties. They 
are all evergreen and all went 
through the summer of 1930, one 
of the driest on record at Easton, 
Md., without water. The type is the 
densest, tallest, toughest and fastest 
creeper. The thick green rug which 
it forms has almost the depth of 
ivy. Veronica Teucrium prostrata 
and V. Teucrium rupestris are the 
best of the completely prostrate 
sorts, making thick sheets of splen- 
did green and, in April, making 
sheets of brilliant blue. The type V. 
Teucrium also produces a wealth of 
blue blooms in May. Prostrata 
sometimes begins to bloom as early 
as March. These veronicas need 
little attention except a yearly clip- 
ping when the bloom fades. 

Of quite a different type of 
growth, with a spreading woody 
base, is V. incana, another ever- 
green, or rather, evergray. In late 
May and early June it is enhanced 
by 6 to 8-inch spikes of a striking 
blue purple. The almost white and 
unusually large, oblong leaves are 
particularly lovely and make a dense 
hard mat. This species requires 
more moisture than the Teucriums, 
but planted at the foot of a slope or 
in a dip in the ground with humus 
added to the soil, it will get sufficient 
moisture and no watering will be 
necessary. This veronica will also 
stand partial shade. 

These veronicas make the most 


wonderful expanses of solid blue in 
the world. Terrace banks, steep 
slopes, box-edged beds of rare trees 
and shrubs, wide spaced to show 
form, never fail to make the maxi- 
mum display for minimum care when 
veronicas are used as ground covers. 

The possibilities of veronicas are 
by no means exhausted in the above 
sorts. The scale-like leaves and lumi- 
nous milky blue cups of V. filiformis 
are excellent in dampish half-shade. 
Where a tufted and drooping, rather 
than a creeping, plant is desired, V. 
pedunculata is an excellent choice be- 
cause of the grace of its bronze- 
leaved branches and the beauty of its 
fluttering white blooms. V. surcu- 
losa, V. pectinata, V. corymbosa 
stricta and many others also may be 
used as ground covers, but since 
their uses are more restricted, they 
are omitted from this brief report. 

For a low, damp place which is 
occasionally flooded by salt tides, no 
plant will make a thicker or better 
ground cover than the Aster Mauve 
Cushion. The dark green, hand- 
somely cut leaves grow in overlap- 
ping layers that roof the ground, 
once the plants get a good start, and 
in turn the leaves are covered by a 
sheet of flowers in October. It has 
but one drawback; it is not ever- 
green. Nepeta hederacea will also 
stand the salt water tide. 

Lysimachia Nummularia will thrive 
in a like position and is evergreen 
and completely prostrate. The thin 
branches, clothed with round, shin- 
ing yellow green leaves, hug the 
ground and they are starred all sum- 
mer with golden buttercups. All 
these features make it a favorite as a 
cover for bog lilies. It will grow in 
other places, but so will better plants. 

Dianthus deltoides, D. Grisebachii, 
D. graniticus and all of this group of 
the pinks are splendid ground covers 
for sun, but, in spite of the fact that 
all look alike, one is obliged to call 
them by a number of names—doubt- 
less because there are six seeds in the 
capsule of one, and five in that of an- 
other — although deltoides varies 
more within itself than each species 
varies from the other. All make 
fine-leaved, dark green mats the year 
round, starred in spring with tiny 
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pinks of crimson, carmine, pink or 
white. They will bear some walk- 
ing upon, and their only cultural 
need seems to be sun. 

Thymus Serpyllum veils the soil 
with tiny shining leaves, green in 
summer, purple in winter. It has 
another purple season when it is 
blooming in summer. In the climate 
of Maryland a large amount of hu- 
mus is necessary to prevent summer 
burning. 

A mossy expanse of emerald green 
can be quickly attained by the use 
of Sedum acre in either sun or par- 
tial shade. This evergreen has the 
one fault of turning brown in 
patches after its yellow, June bloom. 
This is quickly remedied by replant- 
ing with pieces scooped out from 
places which the plant has appro- 
priated without leave, and there are 
usually a number of these. Its flat 
carpet makes an excellent cover for 
small bulbs, much better than grass 
which must be left unmowed, and is 
therefore unsightly, until the bulb 
foliage has died. Many other flat- 
growing sedums, such as S. sarmen- 
tosum, are also suitable for the latter 
purpose. One should, however, re- 
member that the size of the bulbs 
should be related to the thickness of 
the carpet. 


One of the best ground covers for 
shaded situations is Ajuga reptans, 
provided the ground is not too dry. 
The shining blackish green of the 
flat rosettes of rather large, irregular- 
ly crimped leaves is carried through 
the winter, and the blue spires of 
blooms are very effective in spring. 

For a dry shady place, no matter 
how dense the shade, Antennaria 
plantaginifolia, which makes gray ro- 
settes, is practically indestructible. It 
is especially adapted to use on per- 
pendicular banks and will grow in 
any type of soil. A sheet of it, in 
such a position, has a lichen-like ef- 
fect and always attracts attention. It 
stands trafic about as sturdily as 
grass. The thin stalks topped with 
white everlastings are attractive in 
April. 

Crucianella stylosa is a charming 
ground cover. The pale foliage, 
wandering gracefully about, appears 
as fragile as foam, but in reality is 
tough. In summer there is a stud- 
ding of deliciously scented, rose-pink 
umbels. It is thicker in fairly good 
soil, thrives in either sun or partial 
shade and, in fact, seems to grov. 
fairly well anywhere. 
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Naperville Nurseries 


Members of the A. A. N. and Their Guests to Visit Famous 
Propagating Establishment on Day Before Convention 


July 12, the day preceding the 
opening of the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen convention in 
Chicago, members of the association 
and their guests have a special out- 
ing planned for their entertainment. 
Busses will convey them to Du Page 
county, west of the city, where the 
afternoon will be spent at the Mor- 
ton Arboretum as described in the 
June 1 issue of this magazine, but 
preceding the visit to the arboretum 
will be a visit to the Naperville 
Nurseries, Inc., and luncheon as 
guests of Henry Bock, superin- 
tendent of the nurseries. 


Naperville, one of the oldest 
towns in the vicinity of Chicago, is 
located twenty-eight miles west of 
the Loop on U.S. highway 34. At 
the intersection of Washington 
street with Ogden avenue, north of 
Naperville, U.S. 34, city route, turns 
south and passes under the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy railroad past 
the high school, through the busi- 
ness district and across the Du Page 
river. Immediately south of the 
river the road turns west toward 
Aurora. 


One-half mile west of the bridge 
and on the point formed by the in- 
tersection of the Oswego road with 
U.S. 34, city route, stands an at- 
tractive and unique building, the 
retail sales office of the Naperville 
Nurseries, Inc. The - surroundings 
are landscaped and on the western 
side of the building a display garden 
extends from one road to the other. 

Immediately west of the display 
garden is the Von Oven homestead. 
The brick house is surrounded by 
large trees, many of which were 
planted by the founder of the nurs- 
eries. The main office has been 
housed on the first floor of the 
residence since 1906. For a number 
of years modern, fire-resistant office 
equipment has safeguarded all busi- 
ness records. The general buildings, 
horse barns and storage cellars of 
the nurseries are just west of the 
homestead. 

Under an old oak tree in the turn 
of the drive near the house is a large 
boulder which bears a bronze plate 





commemorating the founding of the 
nurseries in 1866 by Ernst and Emma 
von Oven. 

In 1906, after the death of Ernst 
von Oven, Frederick von Oven, the 
only son, and his two sisters con- 
tinued the business. Under their 


able direction the nurseries grew 
and progressed from year to year. 
Early realizing that an embargo on 
imported planting stock from Europe 
would create an acute shortage of 
such stock in this country, the nurs- 
eries began to propagate, first for 
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their immediate needs and shortly 
thereafter for the trade. 

It was about this time, 1908, that 
Henry Bock, who had been manager 
of a near-by farm, was employed by 
the nurseries. The _ propagation 
work for which the Naperville 
Nurseries, Inc., and Henry Bock, the 
superintendent, are both so well 
known received its initial expansion 
about 1911 and now constitutes a 
large part of the operations. An- 
nually upward of 2,000,000 plants 
are grown from hard and softwood 
cuttings and from seeds of deciduous 
and coniferous trees and shrubs. 

Approximately 400 acres, divided 
into various tracts adjacent to Naper- 
ville, are under cultivation. Besides 
the ground at the homestead, two 
other tracts are equipped with Skin- 
ner overhead irrigation for propa- 
gating frames and seed beds. The 
water for irrigation is drawn from 
deep wells and from the Du Page 
river. 

After Frederick von Oven’s death 
in 1929, the management of the 
nurseries passed to his two sisters. 
Helene von Oven, who was secre- 
tary-treasurer of the corporation and 
actively engaged in the perennial 
department, died in 1931. Emma von 
Oven, the remaining sister, now con- 
ducts the business. 


HYBRID LILACS. 


No other shrub in northern gar- 
dens is so dependable or so effective 
for foliage and bloom as the lilac. 

The improved hybrid lilacs, most 
of them from the Lemoines of 
France, are better in every way than 
the old common lilacs, far more beau- 
tiful and equally hardy and depend- 
able, according to Mabel Franklin 
Christlaw, in the Minnesota Horti- 
culturist. The blooms of these hy- 
brid lilacs are borne in enormous 
trusses, covering even young bushes 
generously with their pointed plumes. 

The colors in both the single and 
double varieties of these hybrids al- 
most defy description. Many have 
several hues in the same panicle. The 
opening bud is seldom the same 
shade and often a different hue than 
the half-opened or the fully opened 
floret. 

These double lilacs, Belle de 
Nancy, delicate pink; Alphonse La- 
valle, cerulean azure, fringed effect; 
President Grevy, periwinkle-blue; 
Leon Gambetta, rosy lilac; Katherine 





Havemeyer, cobalt blue; Mrs. Ed- 
ward Harding, red; Edith Cavell, 
white, pale sulphur buds; Mme. Le- 
moine, white with mistiness caused 
by slight twisting of petals; Miss 
Ellen Willmott, white, large florets, 
and these singles, Raeumur, red; 
General Pershing, blue; Emil Gentil, 
blue; Marie LeGraye, white, com- 
paratively low-growing; Vestale, 
white, deep green foliage; Princess 
Alexandria, midseason white; Mont 
Blanc, tall white; Marie Finon, pur- 
est white, give some idea of the 
variety of colors and forms available 
among these hybrids. 

The blooming season of the lilacs 
may be greatly lengthened by includ- 
ing Mirabeau, lilac mauve single, 
earliest bloomer; Vauban, mauve 
pink double; Claude Bernard, bright 
mauve double; Descartes, pinkish 
mauve single; Berryer, bright mauve 
semidouble; Louvois, purplish violet 
single; Buffon, mauve pink single; 
Lamartine, rosy mauve single; Pascal, 
lilac single, which represent a new 
group of tall-growing lilacs that 
bloom at least a week before the 
usual time. 

Some of the late varieties are Etna, 
deep claret purple single; Marceau, 
eupatorium-purple single; LaPlace, 
dark claret purple single dwarf; Miss 
Ellen Willmott, white double: Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, reddish purple sin- 
gle. 

Still later to bloom is Villosa, deli- 
cate pink. Then comes Lutice, pale 
flesh color, and still later the Hunga- 
rian lilac, Josikea, follows after the 
others have faded and gone. 


NORTH CAROLINA RULES. 


On Guarantee of Stock. 


The North Carolina department 
of agriculture this spring adopted a 
new regulation affecting all nursery- 
men who warrant nursery stock true 
to name or who agree to service any 
nursery stock after sale. The text 
of the regulation reads as follows: 


Every person, firm or corporation, who 
shall sell, barter or exchange any nursery 
stock in the state of North Carolina, who 
shall promise or agree, either in the written 
contract of sale, orally or otherwise, that 
such person, firm or corporation, selling, 
exchanging or bartering such nursery stock, 
will spray, prune or otherwise look after 
or service such nursery stock for any period 
of time after the said sale is made, shall 
before engaging in such business in the 
state of North Carolina post with the com- 
missioner of agriculture a good and sufh- 
cient bond in the sum of $5,000 payable 
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to the state of North Carolina, and condi- 
tioned that such person, firm or corpora- 
tion, shall well and truly comply with the 
contract of sale containing such promise 
and agreements either written or oral, and 
shall also guarantee said stock as to trueness 
to variety, and that in the event of failure 
to comply therewith the person damaged 
by the breach of such contract shall have 
the right of action against the principal and 
surety of such bond. This regulation shall 
apply to any agent or employee of any per- 
son, firm or corporation engaging in such 
business in the state of North Carolina, but 
one bond given by the principal shall be 
sufficient for all agents representing such 
principal. This regulation shall be effective 
immediately upon adoption. 
On Phony Peach Disease. 

A quarantine, in effect July 1, 
1937, to prevent the further spread 
of phony peach disease, a disease 
not regarded as extensively present 
in North Carolina, has been estab- 
lished by the board of agriculture 
of the state to govern the movement 
of peach trees, peach roots, nectar- 
ine trees, nectarine roots or any va- 
rieties of trees or shrubs grafted or 
budded on peach or nectarine roots. 
Under the quarantine regulations, 
transportation of such materials 
from infected areas, designated by 
the North Carolina commissioner of 
agriculture, into, within or from the 
state of North Carolina is permitted 
only when accompanied by a valid 
nursery inspection certificate or per- 
mit issued by authorized officials. 
The entire states of Alabama, Ar 
kansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Texas and certain coun- 
ties in the states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma and 
Pennsylvania are named as infected 
areas, and only when satisfactory 
evidence is presented that no phony 
peach disease has been found for a 
period of three years in any county 
or state affected by this quarantine 
shall said county or state be removed 
from these restrictions. A certificate 
permitting shipment shall be issued 
only on condition that the nursery 
and its environs within a mile were 
inspected and all trees infected with 
phony peach disease removed and 
burned prior to June 30 preceding 
the shipment, provided that the 
presence of phony peach disease 
within any peach block of a nursery 
or adjacent thereto shall disqualify 
for certification all stock in the af- 
fected block other than rootstock 
from seeds planted the previous win- 
ter. 
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A. A. N. Convention Plans 


Entertainment Schedule and Features of Business Program 
of Annual Meeting at Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, July 12 to 15 


In a day-long session, June 5, off- 
cers of the American Association of 
Nurserymen and members of the lo- 
cal arrangements committee at Chi- 
cago perfected plans for the enter- 
tainment and business sessions for 
the annual convention to be held July 
12 to 15, at the Hotel La Salle. 


President Clarence O. Siebenthaler 
stopped at Chicago on his way to ad- 
dress the Pacific Coast Nurserymen’s 
Association at Portland, Ore., and 
Secretary Charles Sizemore came up 
from Louisiana, Mo. Miles W. Bry- 
ant, Princeton, Ill, and Lester C. 
Lovett, Little Silver, N. J., members 
of the executive committee, were 
present. A. H. Hill, president, and 
Ernest Kruse, vice-president, repre- 
sented the Illinois State Nursery- 
men’s Association, along with Miles 
W. Bryant, secretary, and Hubert 
Nelson and Arthur Schroeder, di- 
rectors. Besides William J. Smart, 
chairman of the local arrangements 
committee, other members present 
were Robert Faxon, Charles Fiore 
and F. R. Kilner. 


Entertainment Plans. 


While the business sessions do not 
open until Tuesday morning, July 13, 
the preceding day will be important 
for the entertainment features, and 
it is hoped that visitors to the con- 
vention will arrive in plenty of time 
to take in the whole day's program. 
At 10 a. m. busses will be provided 
at the Hotel La Salle to make the trip 
to the Naperville Nurseries, and the 
brief description of that notable in- 
stitution on another page is only an 
inkling of what is to be seen in its 
fields and propagating frames. Lunch- 
eon will be served there by the cour- 
tesy of Henry Bock, superintendent 
of the nurseries. 

In the afternoon the busses will 
carry the visitors to the Morton Ar- 
boretum, not far distant. That is a 
place every nurseryman should visit 
as an outstanding arboretum and trial 
ground for the central states. C. E. 
Godshalk, superintendent, will per- 
sonally conduct the nurserymen 
through the grounds, so that they 
will have every advantage of learning 
about the many types of. plantings 





there, described in the June 1 issue 
of this magazine. 

Return to the Hotel La Salle will 
be late in the afternoon, in time for 
everyone to be ready for the official 
opening of the “Cold Storage Cellar™ 
at 7 p.m. Those who recall the pack- 
ing shed at Cincinnati will need lit- 
tle explanation of this feature. A 
buffet supper will be served, John 
Holmason will provide 200 gallons 
of apple juice, and other refresh- 
ments will be available in the course 
of the evening. Entertainment num- 
bers will fill the course of the entire 
evening. Admittance to this event 
will be by ticket provided in the book 
of coupons to be received by those 
who pay the registration fee for con- 
vention entertainment, and there will 
be no other charge. The “Cold Stor- 
age Cellar” will be open during the 
remainder of the convention, for 
good fellowship, refreshment and en- 
tertainment in the evening 

The banquet and dance will be 
held on Wednesday evening, July 14. 
A notable program of entertainment 
is being provided for this event, al- 
ways the red-letter affair at A.A.N. 
conventions. 

Convention Opening. 

The business sessions of the con- 
vention have been scheduled for such 
a pace that President Siebenthaler 
emphasizes that they will begin on 
time and permit no lagging. The 
opening will occur at 9:30 Tuesday 
morning, July 13, with an address of 
welcome by Arthur H. Hill, presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Nursery 
men’s Association, and a response by 
Lloyd Stark, governor of Missouri 
and past president of the A. A. N. 
Following the president's address 
brief reports from chairmen of com- 
mittees will be given in summary 
only. The formal written reports are 
to be printed in booklet form and 
put in members’ hands at the open 
ing of the convention, to avoid 
lengthy reading from the platform. 

The afternoon of the opening day 
will be devoted to plans for reorgan- 
ization of the association. President 


Siebenthaler and members of the 
executive 


committee have worked 


diligently on this matter, and the re- 
port presented at Chicago in January 
insures a concrete presentation at the 
coming convention, the outcome of 
which should make history. Those 
nurserymen interested in a larger 
scope for the A. A. N. should by all 
means attend and do their part 
toward its furtherance. 


Scientific Session. 


The morning of July 14 has been 
termed a technical and scientific ses- 
sion. Any one of the speakers would 
provide a convention high light, and 
there are four of them. P. W. Zim- 
merman, assistant director of Boyce 
Thompson Institute, will tell of the 
growth-promoting substances which 
are revolutionizing some methods of 
plant propagation, as told in recent 
issues of this magazine. R. E. Burson, 
superintendent of parks of the state 
of Virginia, will talk on the relation 
ship between the landscape architect 
and the nurseryman. R. B. Hull, ex- 
tension horticulturist at Purdue Uni 
versity, will describe the part played 
by extension horticulturists in pro 
moting planning and planting—and 
incidentally nurserymen’s products 
Dr. Richard P. White, of the New 
Jersey agricultural experiment sta 
tion, will reveal the many lines of re 
search undertaken by the United 
States Department of Agriculture di 
rectly or indirectly to the benefit of 
nurserymen, as he discovered them 
in investigations at Washington the 
past year. 


Sales Methods. 


The afternoon session July 14 wil 
be devoted to merchandising and 
sales methods, described by speakers 
of national renown. G. W. Sulley, 
widely known as an authority on re- 
tail merchandising and salesmanship 
will speak on “Stepping Up Your 
Profits.” Mr. Sulley, as a member of 
the staff of the merchants’ service 
bureau maintained by the National 
Cash Register Co., has his fingers on 
the pulse of trends in most lines of 
business and his contacts with retail- 
ers and sales people in various fields 
enable him to give practical sugges 


tions for increasing sales and 
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profits. Another outstanding business 
speaker is L. E. Hooker, general sales 
manager of the Commercial Furni- 
ture Co., Chicago. One or two others 
of similar national reputation, to be 
announced later, will provide further 
aid to nurserymen seeking to improve 
their sales methods. 


Governmental Relations. 


The morning session July 15 will 
bring before the convention several 
speakers who will present aspects of 
governmental relations that have an 
important bearing on the future of 
the nursery industry. Lee A. Strong, 
head of the bureau of plant quaran- 
tine of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, will speak on aspects 
of the quarantine situation regarding 
foreign imports and domestic prob- 
lems, and there can be no higher 
source of information on this sub- 
ject. Two other speakers of equal 
prominence are expected to appear on 
the program. The session will con- 
clude with reports of committees on 
related activities. 

The closing session of the conven- 
tion will occur Thursday afternoon, 
July 15, when other committee re- 
ports will be presented, unfinished 
business transacted and officers 
elected. 


Full Floor Reserved. 


During the days of the convention 
the entire mezzanine floor of the 
Hotel La Salle will be reserved for 
the nurserymen’s use. The air-con- 
ditioned rooms will probably be espe- 
cially enjoyed if July turns out hot 
and sultry in Chicago. The large 
meeting room occupies half of the 
Madison street side of the building. 
The parlors along the La Salle street 
side have been set aside for presi- 
dent’s office, executive committee 
room, secretary's office and special 
meeting room. The Roosevelt room, 
at the other La Salle street corner, 
will be occupied by the “Cold Storage 
Cellar,” and the private dining rooms 
along the balcony have been set aside 
as ladies’ auxiliary headquarters, 
Baby Ramblers’ headquarters, club- 
room and special meeting room. 

Reservations should be made for 
rooms early in order to obtain the 
special convention rates set by the 
Hotel La Salle some months ago, as 
they are considerably lower than cur- 
rent hotel rates. 


No booths will be provided for 
trade exhibits, but a new feature will 


be provided in a display of sales lit- 
erature and advertising material used 
by leading landscape nurserymen in 
different parts of the country. This 
opportunity to compare ideas is ex- 
pected to be not only a novel under- 
taking, but a means of gathering 
sales ideas which may add thousands 
of dollars to retail members’ sales. 





RHODODENDRON WILT. 


Rhododendron wilt and root rot are 
discussed thoroughly by Richard P. 
White in bulletin 615 of the New 
Jersey agricultural experiment station, 
New Brunswick, just published. Only 
a summary is given here, but study of 
the 32-page booklet will well repay 
growers interested in the propagation 
of rhododendrons. 

Rhododendron wilt, caused by Phy- 
tophthora cambivora (Phytophthora 
cinnamomi), is the most serious dis- 
ease of juvenile rhododendrons known. 

Rhododendron ponticum, widely 
used as an understock for grafting pur- 
poses, is the most susceptible of the 
species tested, although none of the 
native species tested showed any de- 
gree of resistance to artificial inocula- 
tions. 

The symptoms of the disease are a 
yellowing of the foliage, wilting, de- 
cay of roots and brown, sunken can- 
kers on the current season’s growth. 
The phloém and cambium are invaded 
in stems older than one year, but the 
xylem is not invaded until after the 
death of the plant. On current sea- 
son’s growth the fungus spreads inter 
and intracellularly into the cortex, 
through the medullary rays and into 
the pith and out the leaf petioles into 
the lamina of the leaf. 

In highly organic soils Rhododen- 
dron ponticum grows most rapidly 
when the soil is adjusted to sixty to 
seventy per cent of its water-holding 
capacity. Disease prevalence is greater 
in soils of higher moisture content, 
and first evidences of wilting result- 
ing from inoculation of the roots occur 
on plants growing in soils kept above 
seventy per cent of their water-hold- 
ing capacity. 

Phytophthora cambivora, except for 
one isolate, was killed by long ex- 
posures to temperatures normally ex- 
perienced at 4-inch and 6-inch soil 
depths at New Brunswick. Soil known 
to be infested with this organism was 
freed of it by exposure to the same 
temperatures. 

Control may be effected by strict 
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and daily roguing of field frames, 
avoiding excess irrigation, providing 
the proper soil acidity for the growth 
of the host, preventing root decline 
due to becoming pot-bound, providing 
partial shade and mulch for young 
plants and allowing the outdoor soil 
to freeze as deeply as possible during 
the winter months. 

It is also suggested that propaga- 
tion by layering or cuttings will largely 
eliminate losses from this disease. 





DAY AT DENVER. 


Clarence O. Siebenthaler, presi- 
dent of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, on his way to the 
meeting of the Pacific Coast Nurs- 
erymen’s Association at Portland, 
Ore., with Chet G. Marshall, Arling- 
ton, Neb., a member of the A. A. N. 
executive committee, spent Sunday, 
June 6, with a group of Colorado 
nurserymen at Denver. The nurs- 
erymen of Denver and vicinity met 
at the Tolleson Nurseries at 10 a. m. 
and were taken by automobiles up 
Bear Creek canyon to Evergreen, 
where a mountain-trout dinner was 
served and association matters were 
discussed for two and one-half hours. 
The caravan then continued through 
the Denver mountain parks to Look- 
out mountain and down through 
Golden to Denver, where Mr. Sie- 
benthaler boarded the train at 5:45 
p. m. for Portland. 

President Siebenthaler outlined 
the tentative program for the 
A. A. N. convention and also ex- 
plained in considerable detail the 
proposed plan for reorganization of 
the association. The nurserymen 
present asked many questions, indi- 
cating a keen interest both in the 
coming convention and in the asso- 
ciation and its activities. Several 
indicated probability of their being 
present at Chicago. Application 
blanks for membership in the asso- 
ciation were asked for and a supply 
was left for several nurserymen who 
volunteered to solicit memberships. 
Chet Marshall stayed over a day 
and with Mr. Tolleson visited sev- 
eral nurserymen who were unable 
to attend the conference. 

The Colorado nurserymen report- 
ed the best business since the de- 
pression began, and all seemed to be 
enthusiastic over the prospects for 
the coming season. Considerable 
building is in progress in Denver, 
almost in the proportions of a boom. 
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Oriental Shrubs 


Eleven Asiatic Shrubs That Should Be More 
Widely Appreciated and Used in Our Gardens 


Looking over lists of the woody 
plants used in landscape work, one 
cannot help being impressed by the 
large percentage that come from the 
orient, especially from China and 
Japan. Among these are some of our 
best ornamentals. Some of the un- 
usual and less common shrubs of such 
origin were described recently by 
Charles Doney, curatorial assistant at 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden, in a 
Radio Garden Club talk over the Mu- 
tual broadcasting network. 

Caryopteris incana, commonly 
called bluebeard, or by the rather mis- 
leading name of blue spirea, is a small 
shrub from China and Japan, where it 
is said to grow on the mountains and 
in rocky fields. Here it usually grows 
three or four feet high and has a neat 
rounded habit. In September, clus- 
ters of blue or violet flowers are borne 
in the axils of the upper leaves. They 
are in bloom for two or three weeks 
and give a color note that is welcome 
at that time of year. There are varie- 
ties with-white and pink flowers. It is 
not unusual for bluebeard to suffer 
winter injury, but unless the winter 
has been severe, new shoots which will 
bloom in the fall will be sent up from 
the base of the plant. A sunny posi- 
tion in well drained sandy soil is most 
satisfactory for it. 

Among the shrubs that bloom in 
early spring there is a distinct group, 
the corylopsis, or winterhazels. There 
are several species in this genus, and 
C. spicata and C. pauciflora are two 
that are desirable. C. pauciflora is a 
slow-growing, slender-stemmed shrub 
that will eventually attain five or six 
feet; in April the pale yellow flowers 
are borne in clusters of two or three 
along the naked stems. C. spicata is 
a stouter and more vigorous plant, that 
will grow to eight or ten feet. It, 
too, blooms in April before the leaves 
appear. The fragrant flowers, which 
are darker than those of C. pauciflora, 
are borne in pendulous clusters of 
seven to twelve. Both species have 
good foliage, that has an odd bluish 
cast. The winterhazels grow best in 
a moist well drained loam. They can 
be used in the shrub border, but since 
they have an interesting and sym- 





metrical habit of growth, they make 
good lawn specimens. 

From China comes Daphne Gen- 
kwa, a handsome little shrub that 
blooms early in May. It grows about 
three feet tall and has slender and 
more or less upright branches. The 
flowers are in small clusters along the 
leafless branches and strongly resem- 
ble the common lilac in color and 
shape. Most daphnes have alternate 
leaves, but Daphne Genkwa has op- 
posite leaves that are more or less oval 
and about two inches long. Although 
this daphne is in the nursery trade, it 
is seldom seen outside botanical collec- 
tions. This is definitely the garden- 
er’s loss, for it is a shrub with much 
charm and one whose soft color makes 
possible interesting combinations with 
other early-flowering plants. Like the 
other species of daphne, it grows best 
in a sunny position in moist loam. 

Closely related to the horse-chest- 
nuts is an odd and interesting shrub 
from China that goes by the rather 
discouraging name of Xanthoceras sor- 
bifolia. It was sent to Europe in 1868 
by Father David, who did much work 
in the flora of China, and in 1872 the 
shrub bloomed for the first time in the 
Jardin des Plantes, in Paris. Ordi- 
narily xanthoceras is a medium-size 
shrub from six to twelve feet high, al- 
though under specially favorable con- 
ditions it may grow twenty-five or 
thirty feet. Its branches are rather 
stout and decidedly upright; the 
leaves are pinnately compound and 
dark glossy green. The flowers, which 
open early in May, are white, about 
an inch across, and are borne in up- 
right clusters. At the base of each 
petal is a blotch that is yellow at first 
and becomes red as the flower de- 
velops. Xanthoceras needs a sunny 
position in clay loam that is definitely 
sweet or calcareous, and it grows well 
against a wall or in a protected corner. 

Among the magnolias there are sev- 
eral species that bloom in April. They 
are of great beauty and fairly well 
known. Magnolia parviflora, how- 
ever, from Japan and Korea, is a 
handsome species seldom seen in gar- 
dens, though there is much to recom- 
mend it. The flowers begin to open in 
May and continue for several weeks. 





They are cup-shaped at first, gradu- 
ally flattening out, and are three inches 
or more across when fully expanded. 
In the center of the flower is a ring 
of crimson stamens that is quite con- 
spicuous against the pure white petals. 
Magnolia parviflora seems hardy in 
Brooklyn, but, unlike the commoner 
species, it seems to need shade from 
the hot afternoon sun in addition to 
a moist loam. 

Another oriental beauty that at- 
tracts admiring glances is the Cau- 
casian bladder nut, Staphylea colchica. 
This large shrub from the southern 
Caucasian region has stiff upright 
branches and, under favorable condi- 
tions, may reach twenty feet. The 
waxy white flowers, much like orange 
blossoms, are borne in upright or nod- 
ding clusters three or four inches long 
and have a heavy fragrance that brings 
to mind the old tuberose. Later in 
the season the odd seed pods are de- 
veloped. They are thin-walled, in- 
flated capsules, three to four inches 
long, and usually there are three cells, 
or divisions, to the pod. Each cell 
ends in a long point—altogether an 
unusual affair. The Caucasian blad 
der nut is reasonably hardy here. In 
severe winters it suffers some injury, 
but ordinarily it comes through well 
and bears an abundance of flowers 
An average soil seems quite satisfac- 
tory, but a moist loam would prob- 
ably be more suitable, and possibly 
the shrub would stand partial shade. 

A shrub from central China was 
named in honor of Dr. Patrick Neill, 
who was a prominent botanist in 
Edinburgh early in the nineteenth 
century. ’ 

Neillia sinensis blooms in June. It 
is an upright shrub with slender arch- 
ing branches that reach five to seven 
feet. The clear pink, bell-shaped 
flowers are borne in drooping clusters 
and are well set off by the green 
foliage. Neillia is well adapted to the 
shrub border, where, in an average 
loam, it will thrive and spread by 
suckers. 

A hardy and fast-growing vine val- 
ued for its graceful growth and loose 
clusters of white flowers in late sum- 
mer is the China fleece-vine, Polyg- 
onum Aubertii. This handsome 
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climber is good for covering a fence 
or trellis, and it is equally fine grow- 
ing up into a thin or scraggly tree 
or clothing a stump. If it is pruned 
judiciously when necessary, it can be 
trained on the same trellis or other 
support with climbing and pillar roses, 
and then the abundant masses of white 
flowers provide a second bloom near 
the end of the season. The China 
fleece-vine grows best in a loamy soil 
and abundant sunlight, though it 
thrives in thin poor soils and even in 
light shade. 

One of the noteworthy shrubs for 
late summer and early autumn bloom 
is glory-bower, Clerodendron tricho- 
tomum. Native of China and Japan, 
this quick-growing plant may even 
become a small tree twelve feet high, 
though it usually makes a flat rounded 
mass seven or eight feet. The pithy 
growth is killed back during extreme 
winters in the vicinity of New York 
city, but it recovers so quickly that 
gardeners should not hesitate to plant 
it. The heavily fragrant, white flow- 
ers are borne in large clusters, and 
they give way to bright blue fruits, 
that contrast in stunning fashion with 
the persistent calyxes which meanwhile 
have grown fleshy and turned bright 
crimson. This clerodendron is well 
adapted to plantings in large shrub 
borders or at the edge of a lawn where 
it will have room to spread. It seems 
to grow best in a sunny location and 
moist loamy soil. 

Leading the long list of viburnums 
in bloom is Viburnum Carlesii, a 
small shrub from Korea. It leads 
not only in time of bloom, but also 
in beauty of flower and sweetness of 
fragrance. The blooms are borne in 
small rounded clusters. In bud they 
are a deep orange pink on the outer 
surface, fading to light pink as the 
white petals unfold. Since all similar 
flowers do not open at the same time, 
we get an interesting combination of 
the pink buds with the open white 
flowers. This viburnum is hardy, but 
it does not seem to be a vigorous 
grower except in rich and moderately 
heavy soil. Good drainage is essen- 
tial. This superb shrub makes a sturdy 
round bush four or five feet high. 
Many plants offered have grafted roots 
of another viburnum, the wayfaring 
tree, and it is necessary to keep care- 
ful watch that suckers do not come up 
from the vigorous roots and eventually 
develop into strong branches which 
will stifle the choice grafted portion. 
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Growth-Promoting Salts 


Summary of the Results Reported from Further Research in 
Growth-Promoting Substances at Boyce-Thompson Institute 


The results of further research in 
growth-promoting substances by P. 
W. Zimmerman and A. E. Hitch- 
cock, of Boyce Thompson Institute, 
are reported in the latest issue of 
the institute quarterly, which may 
be of interest to those interested in 
following further the scientific re- 
search aspects of L. C. Chadwick’s 
articles in the past two issues of the 
American Nurseryman. 

During the past few years thirty- 
two growth-promot'ng substances 
have been reported from the Boyce 
Thompson laboratories. Among 
them were four unsaturated carbon- 
containing gases (ethylene, acety- 
lene, propylene and carbon monox- 
ide), fourteen acids, eleven esters 
and one nitrile. To this list Drs. 
Zimmerman and Hitchcock now add 
twenty-one salts which induce hor- 
mone-like responses in plants. 

When tested for physiological 
effectiveness, the salts were found to 
compare favorably with their corre- 
sponding acids and esters. The 
ammonium salts, however, were 
slightly less effective than the acids. 
Eight salts of practically equal effec- 
tiveness (and equal to the acid) have 
been prepared from alpha-naphtha- 
leneacetic acid. Potassium, sodium 
and ammonium salts have been pre- 
pared from three indole acids and 
found to be highly effective. Since 
there are at least ten active acids it 
is reasonable to estimate that at least 
eighty effective salts could be pre- 
pared. 

The possible advantages in using 
salts in the applications of growth 
substances lie in the facts that they 
are more soluble in water and less 
toxic than the acids. Many of the 
effective esters are nearly insoluble 
and some of the acids are only slight- 
ly soluble in water. They are effec- 
tive, however, in high dilutions and 
soluble enough so the toxic limits 
can easily be reached. Studies should 
be made to determine the compara- 
tive ease of penetration and capacity 
of the various substances to spread 
across tissues in contrast with a tend- 
ency to follow vascular strands. 
Since the salts are highly ionized, 
they may be desirable for such 
studies. Many qualitative differences 


have been noted when the same con- 
centration of various substances was 
applied to comparable plants. The 
naphthalene compounds spread readi- 
ly, causing systemic responses, where- 
as lanolin preparations of indole- 
butyric compounds tend to induce a 
local response. Similarly, if the 
terminal portion of a leaf of an intact 
plant is immersed in a water solution 
containing 0.002 per cent of indole- 
butyric compounds, the response 
tends to be localized at the base of 
the petiole. In contrast, naphtha- 
leneacetic and _ indoleacetic com- 
pounds used in the same way induce 
a pronounced systemic effect. Indole- 
butyric acid or salt added to the soil 
of a potted plant or admitted at a 
cut surface induces a pronounced sys- 
temic effect. 

An improved sample of alpha- 
naphthaleneacetic acid was found to 
be more effective than the acid pre- 
viously reported, which was con- 
taminated with beta isomer and some- 
times with naphthoic acid. The new 
product compares favorably’ with in- 
doleacetic acid for inducing bending 
responses and is several times as ef- 
fective as the latter for inducing roots. 

Indolebutyric acid, naphthalene- 
acetic acid and their salts in water 
solutions are the most effective root- 
inducing substances for cuttings. 

When concentrations representing 
the upper limits were used, the salts 
were slightly less toxic than the acids. 

The report shows that the acids 
which have been found effective as 
growth substances can have the hy- 
drogen of the carboxyl group re- 
placed by an organic or inorganic 
base without destroying the activity. 
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Native Plants of Garden Value 


Tenth in Series of Articles on Neglected Opportunities 
for Nurserymen in Native Material— By C. W. Wood 


Before entering into a discussion 
of the eupatoriums, or thoroughworts, 
I should like to consider briefly a state- 
ment which appeared recently in a 
contemporary publication to the ef- 
fect that nurseries grow entirely too 
many kinds of perennials, implying 
that our lists should be cut to the bone, 
leaving only the plants of universal 
appeal. That may be partly true when 
applied to the general nursery that 
grows everything from perennials, 
through shrubs, vines, trees and ever- 
greens, to fruit stocks, and aims to ap- 
peal to the masses, but even there 
many a sale is lost that might be made 
if the list of offerings covered just a 
little more than the ordinary field. 
If you are a general nurseryman and 
think the foregoing observation is 
without foundation in fact, make a 
minute study of your principal outlets 
and be convinced of its truth. Here 
is a case in point: When I was talk- 
ing last week to a landscape architect 
(incidentally these men are the most 
conservative members of the horticul- 
tural trades), he remarked that plant 
buying in this country was undergo- 
ing a vast change, a condition which 
was making itself felt in his own pro- 
fession. He further observed that the 
list of material formerly in vogue with 
the majority of his kind, particularly 
when applied to herbaceous plants, no 
longer satisfied clients. As a conse- 
quence, landscape architects have 
been forced to broaden their field and 
have had to drop some of their old 
sources of supply simply because their 
lists did not meet present demands. If 
you have lost some of your landscape 
accounts, the reason may be found in 
these remarks. 

On the other hand, if you are a 
neighborhood grower, you positively 
cannot afford to restrict your field of 
labor to the limited number of plants 
which are grown in every nursery. 
Horticultural knowledge is advancing 
rapidly in this country, and further 
advances will likely leave many stand- 
patters high and dry on their con- 
servative rocks. I had not meant to 
take so much space for these remarks, 
but the subject is of vital importance 
to the growers of herbaceous plants 
and should be given serious thought. 





Perhaps more attention will be given 
it later. Now to the subject of thor 
oughworts. 

Eupatorium. 


The large genus eupatorium, num- 
bering more than 600 species, is nearly 
all American, though most of the 
species are confined to the tropical re- 
gions and are of no use to the grower 
of hardy plants. The hardy ones are 
truly hardy, however, and give us in- 
teresting and beautiful material for 
late summer and autumn color. Eupa- 
torium celestinum (Conoclinium ce- 
lestinum of some botanists), a plant 
of eastern United States, is one of au- 
tumn’s choicest offerings, producing 
good landscape effects where a misty, 
lavender blue color is desired and fur- 
nishing excellent cutting material dur- 


ing its long blooming period. This is 


a plant that the florist, as well as the 
landscape man, can use. It grows well 
in the ordinary rich soil of borders, 
reaching a height of two feet. It 
grows best for me in a soil that is 
fairly moist, and in such a medium it 
may be grown in full sun. If the soil 
is inclined to be dry during the vege- 
tative period, some shade will be bene- 
ficial. 

E. purpureum, the well known joe- 
pye weed, needs no introduction to 
students of native plants, but it de- 
serves pushing among amateur garden- 
ers, especially those in cities who know 
little about local floras. 
tially a plant of damp places and needs 
that kind of a home to be satisfac- 
tory. Given a rich moist soil, it may 
grow as high as six or seven feet, pro- 
ducing large heads of pale purple to 
deep rose flowers from August on- 
ward. A good companion for the 
first-named is E. urticefolium (E. 
ageratoides), the white snakeroot of 
eastern woodlands. It is at its best 
under the same conditions as E. ceeles- 
tinum and abundantly produces its 
white flowers (small heads in quite 
large clusters, suggesting an ageratum 
and thereby justifying the specific 
name the younger Linnzus gave it) 
during the same period. 


It is essen- 


A thoroughwort of special merit as 
a fall-flowering subject is E. aromati- 
The specific name is not ex- 


cum. 





actly descriptive, for it is not par- 
ticularly aromatic. It is, nevertheless, 
a good plant for either landscape or 
cut flower purposes, and it blooms 
over the same long period from Au- 
gust until frost. The flowers are 
white in large, terminal heads. It is 
perfectly hardy, occurring naturally 
as far north as Massachusetts, but its 
variety melissoides, from southern 
United States, cannot often stand the 
winter temperatures of northern Mich- 
igan. The latter is really the better 
of the two plants and should be used 
by southern growers. Both are to be 
numbered among the few thorough- 
worts that do well in poor, dry soil. 
All these eupatoriums are so easily 
and rapidly increased by division that 
there is seldom any need for other 
means of propagation, though all that 
I have tried are quite easy to propa- 
gate from cuttings and from fall-sown 
seeds. 


Filipendula. 


One would not expect to find much 
good material among the filipendulas, 
judging from their rareness in gar- 
dens. Yet, as a matter of fact, few 
hardy plants are better for bold ef- 
fects in the summer garden. From 
June to midsummer their spirea-like 
flowers show in fleecy, foamy clouds 
to make one of the most spectacular 
pictures in the hardy garden. To ob 
tain maximum growth, filipendulas, 
with one or two exceptions, should 
have moist situations, but they are 
fairly easy to grow giving good re- 
sults in the dry soil of the ordinary 
border if it has been made rich in 
humus. The best effects are pyo- 
duced when the plants are set in broad 
patches at the back of the hardy bor 
der or 1n partial shade among shrubs 

Of the long list of these plants that 
has been offered in the trade, just one 
species and a variation of it are na- 
tive to our eastern states. These are 
F. rubra, the meadowsweet, or queen 
of the prairie, which has been known 
at times as Spirea lobata and UI- 
maria rubra, and the variety venusta. 
F. rubra grows from two to five feet 
high, depending on the richness and 
moisture content of the soil, and bears 
pink flowers during June and July; 
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venusta has carmine flowers. Filipen- 
dulas may be grown from seeds planted 
in autumn or spring, although the 
latter are somewhat tardy in germi- 
nating. They may be sown also in a 
cool greenhouse in autumn with good 
results. Of course, all filipendulas are 
readily propagated by division. 


Frasera. 


No frasera, to my knowledge, is 
common in cultivation, and not many 
have ornamental value to a high de- 
gree. The eastern representative of 
the genus, F. carolinensis, is practi- 
cally a biennial, scarcely worth the 
trouble of maintaining a stock, but at 
least one western species, F. speciosa, 
upon which the, local name of monu- 
ment plant has been bestowed, is not 
only a good garden plant, but is quite 
spectacular when the top half of its 
3-foot stems is clothed in cream-col- 
ored flowers as much as two inches in 
diameter. I have had some trouble 
keeping the plants in northern Michi- 
gan, perhaps due to the fact that my 
stocks have come from the southern 
part of its range. No doubt plants 
from South Dakota or Wyoming 
would give no trouble, even though 
they are reported as coming from ele- 
vations as high as 7,000 feet or more. 
Like many of its relatives in the gen- 
tian family, it seems rather unreliable 
from seeds, fresh ones being essential 
to good germination. 


Galium. 


None of the bedstraws excite much 
interest, and perhaps none of the na- 
tives will ever win much attention 
from gardeners. Some of them are 
excellent cut flowers, however, pro- 
ducing the airy effect of gypsophila 
when used in heavy compositions. 
Galium boreale may be taken as an 
example of the genus, its pure white 
flowers in compact panicles in sum- 
mer making it one of the best of the 
native species. In fact, it could well 
be made a more prominent feature in 
our gardens, its type of inflorescence, 
whiteness and habit of blooming in 
summer all being in its favor. It grows 
naturally on rocky slopes throughout 
the northern states as far west as 
South Dakota, but is adapted to gar- 
den culture. 


Geranium. 


Most of the geraniums found in 
local floras of eastern United States 
are weeds imported from Europe, G. 


maculatum being about the best of 
the native easterners. But it is of two 
western species that I should like to 
speak. One, G..incisum, in its best 
forms, is about the foremost of its 
class. That class is the taller-growing 
one, for its height is a foot or more 
as it grows here. It is reported to 
vary much in flower color in its na- 
tive haunts in the northwest, shades 
of purple, blue purple, pink and rose 
being reported. The material that has 
flowered in my garden has, however, 
showed little deviation from the blue 
purple of the original stock. It is an 
excellent rockery plant, doing well in 
sun or light shade and blooming from 
sometime in May well into the sum- 
mer. The statement in one of our 
standard textbooks that it is “not per- 
fectly hardy near Boston” was no 
doubt founded on an isolated case, 
perhaps on stock from the southern 
part of its range in Oregon. There 
is little reason to believe that an Alas- 
kan plant cannot stand winters at Bos- 
ton, and, unless the plant is confined 
to the southern coast of Alaska, it 
should go through winters in north- 
ern Michigan. Actually, I have had 
no trouble with it in temperatures as 
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low as 36 degrees below zero. G. 
nervosum is another western species 
that I have found useful. It is hardy 
and has prettily veined white flowers. 
Unless one has a particular color to 
perpetuate, geraniums are perhaps best 
grown from seeds. If seeds are 
pressed into the soil vertically, prac- 
tically every viable one will germinate 
at the same time, but germination is 
apt to stretch over a long period if 
seeds are sown in the usual way. 
Geraniums may also be propagated by 
division, probably the best method be- 
ing to pull the clumps apart as they 
start into growth in early spring and 
to grow the pieces in frames or other 
places where temperature and moisture 
are under control of the operator. 





NUT TREES ORNAMENTAL. 


The possibilities of nut trees as 
ornamentals have never been appreci- 
ated to the extent that their beauty 
and utility warrant, according to 
G. L. Slate, secretary of the Northern 
Nut Growers’ Association. There are 
many places, especially around farm 
buildings, along roadsides or in parks, 
where nut-bearing trees would serve 








largest and best in America. 


at cost in less than carload lots. 





TAXUS CUSPIDATA CAPITATA 


(Upright Japanese Yew) 


The Japanese Yew we offer this year is especially vigorous and 
sturdy, further convincing us that it is one of the best evergreens for 
hedges or for any location. Any desired form or effect can be made 
with proper shearing. The stock we offer is the true upright form, 
each tree with a pronounced leader. 


Our stock of Japanese Yews suitable for hedging purposes is the 


Each 10 100 
2 -2% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ $1.75 $15.00 $125.00 
2%-3 = ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 2.25 20.00 175.00 
3 -3% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 2.75 25.00 225.00 
3%-4 ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ 4.00 rere 
4 -4% ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ ae.” cue.” . gmatie 
4%-5 ft. high, Balled & Burlapped........ eee a = 


In addition to the above-mentioned sizes, we have a large supply 
of excellent specimen stock in sizes up to 8 feet. Ask for quotations. 
All stock offered is f.o.b. Rutherford, New Jersey, packing charged 


Also specializing in large-flowering Clematis, Magnolias, Roses, 
Lilacs, Grafted Named Hybrid Rhododendrons and Azaleas, Ever- 
greens, Perennials, Shade Trees, many Rare and Unusual Plants. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford, N. J. 
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as well as some of the more commonly 
planted kinds. As a group nut trees 
are long-lived, healthy and beautiful, 
well deserving of a place in the land- 
scape picture. Moreover, their nuts 
are most acceptable. 

The black walnut is a handsome, 
large, round-topped tree that may 
attain a height of 150 feet. The Eng- 
lish, or Persian walnut is an equally 
sturdy and handsome tree. The hardy 
Polish strain is much to be preferred 
for ornamental purposes. Both are at 
their best on rich alluvial soil and the 
latter is said to require lime. The 
butternut is more northern in its 
climatic requirements and makes a 
wide, symmetrical, flat or rounded 
top. The Japanese walnut and its 
variety, the heartnut, are also hand- 
some rapid-growing trees with luxuri- 
ant foliage. 

The hickories, although among the 
finest of our native trees, are rarely 
planted for ornamental purposes. Of 
the hickories, the late C. S. Sargent 
once said, ““No other trees give greater 
dignity and character to the forests 
of eastern North America, or surpass 
the hickories in vigor and beauty of 
appearance.” 

The stately pecan, which may attain 
a height of 160 feet, is the finest of 
the hickory group. The tree is hardy 
in the northern states, but the nuts 
usually fail to mature north of the 
Ohio river valley. When growing by 
itself it develops a large, rounded top, 
and a well grown tree of this species 
is a delight to the tree lover. The well 
known shagbark hickory develops an 
oblong or obovoid top with strong, 
graceful, upright branches, drooping 
lower branches and clean, handsome 
foliage. 





MOSAIC ON RASPBERRY. 


Four seasons of observation (1932 
to 1935) in western New York have 
demonstrated that black raspberry 
plants infected with the green mottle 
mosaic virus tend to be retarded in 
development of foliage on their fruit- 
ing canes in the spring; from three- 

. fourths to nine-tenths of the infected 
plants were detected by this criterion, 
according to bulletin 675, just issued 
by the New York agricultural experi- 
ment station, Geneva, N. Y., on “Re- 
tarded Foliation in Black Raspberries 
and Its Relation to Mosaic,” by L. 
M. Cooley. 

The delayed foliation characteristic 
is sufficiently prominent so that it 
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may well be used as the basis for an 
auxiliary inspection and roguing in 
black raspberry plantings where virus 
disease control is being attempted. 
Such early season removal gets rid of 
internal infection sources before the 
aphis vectors have become numerous 
and active. 

Percentage rates of detection of 
green mosaic infections on the de- 
layed foliation basis were generally, 
but not fully, correlated with severity 
of infection; that is, a higher propor- 
tion of the severe than of the medium, 
and of the medium than of the mild, 
cases were retarded in development. 
Time and rate of movement of the 
virus within. the plant, rather than 
disease severity, probably determine 
the retardation effect. 

Retarded foliation inspections were 
more accurate in the detection of 
green mosaic and were made more 
easily in plantings of susceptible va- 
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rieties, such as Plum Farmer, than in 
plantings of more resistant sorts, such 
as Cumberland. 

Mosaic-free plants were uniform in 
their time and rate of foliation, except 
when they were winter injured. In 
two of the four seasons, winter injury 
caused retarded development of nu- 
merous healthy black raspberry plants 
in the experimental blocks. Retarda- 
tion due to this factor oftentimes con- 
fusingly resembled that caused by in- 
fection with green mosaic. 

Only a low proportion of the yel- 
low mosaic infections in black rasp- 
berries were reflected in retarded 
spring development. 
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AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


Pacific Coast Association Meets 


Thirty-fifth Annual Convention Held Jointly with Oregon 
Association: at Portland During Annual Rose Festival 


Gratification because of better busi- 
ness conditions and careful thought in 
guarding the interests of the nursery 
industry characterized the joint conven- 
tion of the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen and the Oregon Association 
of Nurserymen held at the Multnomah 
hotel, Portland, Ore., June 9 to 11. Spe- 
cial present-day problems were frankly 
faced, and many were discussed in open 
forum, but there were marked friendli- 
ness and unanimity as ways and means 
were taken up to promote both indi- 
vidual and general welfare of those en- 
gaged in the nursery business. The fact 
that the annual rose festival season 
came at the same time as the convention 
gave an added note of good feeling. 
Little bowls of roses, and a picture of 
some of Oregon’s best scenery fastened 
to each, were sent by those in charge to 
the rooms of the visitors. 

Rev. W. G. Everson, pastor of the 
White Temple of Portland, gave the in- 
vocation on the morning of June 9 at 
the opening of the convention. 


State Reports. 


The states represented in this conven- 
tion were California, Idaho, Oregon, 
Washington, Utah and British Colum- 
bia, and President B. A. Mitchell called 
on key men to tell how the nurserymen 
were faring in their respective states. 
Earl Houseweart, president of the Ore- 
gon Association of Nurserymen, pro- 
nounced a good clean-up of stocks. The 
prospect is that ornamentals are going to 
be in heavy demand, along with other 
items. 

Clyde H. Stocking, state vice-presi- 
dent, from San Jose, Cal., said the nurs- 
ery business in California had. been ex- 
ceptionally fine the past year. Ever- 
greens have gone particularly well, and 
the landscaping business has been ex- 
ceptionally good. In central California 
nurserymen are searching for roses. 
The nurserymen who issue catalogues 
have agreed to raise the minimum price 
per rose plant from 50 to 60 cents be- 
cause of increased costs. Prospects are 
excellent in his state. 

E. O. Nord spoke for Idaho, stating 
that nurserymen had enjoyed an excep- 
tionally good business. He said that, 
because of the dry climate, they do not 
grow a great deal of stock. Mr. Nord 
suggested that the neighboring states 
make a special study to determine which 
items they had in stock would grow well 
in Idaho’s climate, because not every- 
thing will do well there on account of 
the dryness. 

Richard Layritz, vice-president for 
British Columbia, from Victoria, gave a 
most optimistic report for that section. 
He stated the business is in fine condi- 
tion, and that the demand for many 
items is beyond the supply. 

Walter R. Dimm, secretary-treasurer 
of the Pacific Coast Association of Nurs- 
erymen, gave an encouraging financial 
report. As of June 1, 1937, there were 
twenty more members than those shown 
in June, 1936. 

Fred W. May, vice-president for 
Washington, from Yakima, reported a 


good clean-up in the state in fruit trees 
and ornamentals, stocks being limited. 


The Best Roses. 


Fred Edmunds, curator of the rose 
test gardens at Portland, gave an in- 
teresting discussion of desirable roses to 
grow. The best selection of roses con- 
sists of the varieties your customer calls 
for, he said. Some say, “Why grow old 
kinds?” One nurseryman explained, “Be- 
cause we have orders for them.” And 
so it goes, he continued. The customer 
is right, and you must grow them. When 
the nurseryman gets an order for “a 
nice selection of roses and will you pick 
them out for me,” that is the type of 
customer he should cater to. Although old 
varieties of roses will be on the market 
commercially for many years, he felt 
the nurseryman should include also the 
patented roses in his stocks. 

In the Portland test gardens there are 
168 new varieties being grown this year. 
Mr. Edmunds stated he considered the 
best red rose Christopher Stone. He 
also praised Southport, and Texas Cen- 
tennial he described in _ superlative 
terms. 

Among white roses, he liked Oswald 
Sieper, a good lemon white, and Mrs. 
Francis King, a big pure white. The lit- 
tle white Snowbird, dainty for cut flow- 
ers, he was enthusiastic about. 

As to pink roses, each man has his 
own selection, so in giving his he em- 
phasized that it was simply his per- 
sonal list. MeGredy’s Pink and Me- 
Gredy’s Pride he praised, as well as 
Vandal, a patented rose. Premier Su- 
preme, a clear pink, of perfect form 
and good foliage, and nearly thornless, 
he admires. 

In yellows, Mrs. E. P. Thom, with 
good foliage and clear color, is lasting, 
he said. Eclipse has a long stream- 
lined bud. Golden Rapture was praised 
also and Julien Potin for its perfect 
form. Amelia Earhart is well worth 
growing, he declared. He thinks Senora 
Gari, from Spain, a marvelous bloom, 
one of the finest coppers. 

Mr. Edmunds fe.t the nurserymen 
should not harp on pests and diseases 
of roses or other plants. He believes it 


better to try to eliminate from lists 
varieties which are subject to mildew 
and black spot. Feature resistant roses, 
instead. 


A. A. N. President Talks. 


In the afternoon, Clarence O. Sieben- 
thaler, president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, gave a forward- 
looking talk. There is now a marked 
improvement in business, he said, but 
the improvement is spotty. Some ind 
viduals and some sections improve 
faster than others. 

In the management of any business 
there are many problems. The first con- 
cern is the matter of production. Some- 
thing ought to be done to work out a 
better control of production than in the 
past. Distribution is pretty well taken 
care of by individuals. Regarding em- 
ployment, is it going to continue to be 
each man’s problem, or settled in a col- 
lective way? The financial problem is 
usually settled satisfactorily because 
they are reliable and have established 
eredit in local communities, and if not, 
they do not continue in the business. 
The above four are the internal prob- 
lems. 

The elass of problems which we should 
be able to do more about are the external 
problems, those brought about by out- 
side forces, he said. These include tax 
ation, government competition, legisla- 
tion pending and that which will be 
enacted. We have an influence in affect- 
ing the latter if we watch. Regarding 
the social security act, nurserymen are 
affected. According to the law, nursery- 
men, regardless of operation, are not re- 
garded as agricultural. He referred to 
other legislation which, if enacted, would 
spell ruin to the nursery industry. 

He admitted there were ways in which 
the national organization of nurserymen 
might be bettered, and told how he and 
other members of the executive commit- 
tee had worked for its betterment. Point 
by point they studied how the association 
might be made stronger, looking weak- 
nesses squarely in the face. He referred 
to the fact that in the past some had 
criticized its programs, and he told how 
the officers are striving for a rich and 
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diversified program, covering many sub- 
jects, at the July convention. He told 
how government specialists have promised 
fullest codperation in giving nurserymen 
their findings and making available need- 
ed information. He emphasized the need 
of setting up an office in which to keep 
on file all information of interest to 
nurserymen, a larger staff and a contact 
man in Washington. He dwelt on the 
possibilities in revitalizing the national 
association and making it more useful to 
a larger number. 

R. D. Hartman, of San Jose, Cal., in a 
speech afterwards, praised Mr. Siebentha- 
ler for his talk and for what he was 
striving to accomplish. Mr. Nord offered 
a resolution that the Pacific Coast Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen go on record as 
backing up the program of the president 
of the American Association of Nursery- 
men, 

A brief meeting was held of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen, of which Earl 
Houseweart is president. Because of the 
limited time available, he stated that the 
former committees would be carried over 
till the fall meeting. 


Government Activities. 


Frank McKennon, chief of the division 
of plant industry of the Oregon depart- 
ment of agriculture, spoke briefly on the 
subject, “Quarantine Laws as Regards 
the State of Oregon.” He referred to 
quarantine laws as a necessary evil, as 
“sources of irritation.” The nurseryman 
has to comply with different quarantines 
and become familiar with them. He stated 
that it is almost impossible to enforce 
these laws entirely and stressed the need 
of standardization of quarantines of the 
different states. 

A brief talk was given by John Wie- 
man, superintendent of nursery service, 
Portland, on the subject, “How the De- 
partment of Agriculture Is Administer- 
ing the $15,000 Special Appropriation.” 
Some of his points follow: The movement 
of nursery stock from one back yard to 
another constitutes a big problem, which 
it is now impossible to solve, but we 
can approach it. However, it is not felt 
that these hit-or-miss stock movements 
are doing much damage, because the dis- 
tances usually are relatively small. The 
longer the distance moved, the greater 
the problem becomes. The state says you 
can move up to $50 worth without a li- 
cense, but still the law technically re- 
quires inspection. It was found that 
some of the touring public will purchase 
an item or two from a nurseryman, get 
him to put a tag on that plant material, 
and then try to have it regarded as an 
inspection tag for a whole load of plant 
material. One of the nurserymen pres- 
ent said he was careful to give an invoice 
showing just which items were covered 
by the tag from his establishment. Mr. 
Wieman stated that efforts are made by 
his department to take care of difficulties 
before they injure stock. He apologized 
for his brief talk, saying that, he was 
asking Henry Hartman, of the Oregon 
State College, to supplement it. 

The latter stated that the Oregon As- 
sociation of Nurserymen was responsible 
for the appropriation by the department 
of agriculture for the research work being 
done. The field of experimentation cov- 
ers plant diseases and inspection work. 
He referred to important investigations 
going on now, but said it is yet too 
early for progress reports. He referred 
to the damage done to holly in the state of 
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Washington, stating that the entomolo- 
gists have been working on the problem 
of the bud moth this spring and are cer- 
tain they have found a method of control. 
The staff is also working on prvublem»s 
pertaining to the storage and handling 
of nursery stock. They are setting up a 
plant which will give something like ten 
control temperatures. Stock is being 
grown on a plot of five acres, where there 
is soon to be an irrigation system in- 
stalled. 

Next there was an open meeting. 
Avery Steinmetz brought up the subject 
of retail prices. The wholesalers have 
been setting prices, but not much atten- 
tion has been given to those of the re- 
taiiers. A reasonable retail price sched- 
ule should be established at this time, 
especially because of the limited stocks. 
He felt a committee of five should be 
appointed to prepare data and figure cut 
something workable that would help 
make for harmony among all. The chair- 
man appointed such a committee to 
study that evening and report back the 
next day. 


Canadian Inspection. 


June 10, at the morning session, the 
first talk was on the subject, “Nursery 
Stock Inspection in Canada,” by H. F. 
Olds, Vancouver, B. C. He is the chief 
inspector at that point. “I am not here 
to find fault, but want to prevent the 
possibility of losses in shipments to 
Canada from the United States,” he ex- 
plained. “Your shipments have been 
gone over individually. We open up 
everything before passing shipments. 
All must be covered by a permit to im- 
port. The importer applies for that, and 
he sends the numbers to be placed on 
each container by the shipper. We re- 
quire, the same as the United States 
does, a shipping-point inspection certifi- 
cate. Many times you have fallen down 
on this requirement. It must cover 
actual inspection of the contents of 
those containers. We won’t make the 
inspection until we receive permit num- 
ber or the permit itself. We require in- 
voice, and inspection is made on that 
invoice, so that we know the goods cov- 
ered in that consignment are fully pro- 
tected. Rosebushes require fumigation. 
You have many shipments to Canada. If 
you advise inspectors ahead of time, 
that helps. Instead of having a portion 
of your consignments condemned, ship- 
ments should go through without any 
trouble.” 


California Legislation. 


James R. Crombie, president of the 
California Association of Nurserymen, 
talked on “The Value of the California 
State Nursery Service to the Nursery- 
men.” The gist of some of his remarks 
follows: 

Many nurserymen who do not know 
the meaning of the state nursery service 
feel it is just another governmental bu- 
reau which they have to pay to support 
and get little from it. In reality it is a 
service to the nurserymen by the govern- 
ment, and one which most of us do not 
take advantage of as we should. The 
nursery service bureau was set up in 
California in 1922. It was organized 
primarily by the nurserymen themselves 
to unify methods of inspection, packing, 
shipping and handling nursery stock. 
The policy of the nursery service bureau 
is to give assistance by means of bulle- 


tins and up-to-date information on nurs- 
ery practices and pest control which 
would be of prohibitive cost for each 
nurseryman to find out for himself, Our 
nursery license fee is $10.50 per acre. 
The maximum fee has been reduced 
from $25 to $15. The number of nurs- 
eries in the state is rapidly increasing 
each year. In 1931 there were 2,395 
nurseries registered and licensed in the 
state. This year, so far, 2,567 master 
licenses and 1,032 branch licenses have 
been issued. 

The bill of standard grades has gone 
through both houses and is awaiting the 
governor’s signature, Some nurserymen 
worked hard on that for the good of 
all nurserymen. 

Some one suddenly decided it would 
be a good idea to put the state of Cali- 
fornia in the nursery business, by hav- 
ing the state forestry department sup- 
ply shrubs and trees to farmers and 
land owners at cost. Prompt action was 
necessary, and a few nurserymen went 
up to Sacramento. When the bill came 
up, the senators saw no reason why it 
would not be a good thing for farmers 
to beautify their farms. The farm bu- 
reau representative was surprised to 
think nurserymen should object, and he 
wanted to force the bill through. The 
nurserymen stated their case, and for- 
tunately one or two senators were able 
to check it, and the bill was tabled. The 
legislation could quite easily have been 
put through before we knew it. It is 
important to have a strong state or- 
ganization ready to work, not only to 
support legislation in our interests, but 
also to find things of that sort. 


Residential Landscaping. 


“The Importance of Landscaping in 
Residential Architecture” was discussed 
by Jamieson Parker, state director of 
the federal housing administration. He 
stated that he had been an architect and 
expected to be sometime again. He 
spoke of the need for application of new 
conditions to old principles. After a 
general discussion of landscape prin- 
ciples, he said: 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


“T think we do not make enough use 
of the large elements in landscaping 
around the house. We should start with 
big things and end up with the little 
things. Use large deciduous trees more. 
They are always beautiful, even the 
bare branches after the leaves have 
fallen. The large things give stability 
and scale and relationship between the 
house and all of nature. A large elm 
or ash or maple or birch next to the 
house gives it a certain scale to nature 
as nothing else will. Most houses are big 
enough to have at least one such tree. 
Often a nurseryman makes the mistake 
of trying to sell a sample of everything 
in his nursery. That does not give the 
desired repose. And sometimes we find 
too many foliage colors. Sometimes 
there should be just a touch of the 
exotic. Use hedges more. They are prac- 
tical and beautiful if you use the right 
material. There are beautiful hedges of 
Douglas fir; it becomes dense and grows 
right down to the ground. Use more 
trimmed trees; they are like sentinels 
and beautiful. There is an overuse of 
small sharp-pointed conifers and arbor- 
vite around small houses. Sometimes 
they give one a restless feeling—no soft- 
ness such as we like to associate with 
the home. We should relate the charac- 
ter of plantings to the character of the 
architecture. There should be avoidance 
of bad color combinations. Associating 
red brick buildings and magenta-colored 
rhododendrons is awful. We should find 
standard trees and give more attention 
to these. The native ash is a beautiful 
tree; it has feathery, soft foliage. 
Pacifie yew is fine. Hemlock, cedar, dog- 
wood and little oaks are beautiful if 
properly used.” 


Southern California Body. 


A paper on the subject, “Growth and 
Progress of the Southern California 
Horticultural Industries,” prepared by 
Harry A. Marks, past president of the 
California Association of Nurserymen, 
was read, as he was unavoidably absent. 
Some of the points brought out in the 
paper were as follows: There are big 
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problems in the nursery industry—over- 
production, radical differences in price, 
lack of true codperation. This is par- 
ticularly true in the southern part of 
California. Highways are dotted with 
back-yard nurseries, which are selling at 
low prices, not figuring rent, labor, ete.; 
hence they sometimes demoralize market 
conditions. The Southern California 
Horticultural Institute was organized to 
find ways to improve matters. The re- 
sult was that in August, 1936, an organ- 
ization was formed under the name of 
Horticultural Industries of California, 
Ine. At present it is limited to nine 
southern counties, although it was the 
thought to include members from the 
whole state if they wish to join. All are 
eligible. Horticultural Industries, Inc., 
is a nonprofit organization, organized 
for the advancement of horticultural 
interests. Members are all required to 
sign agreements not to sell below cost 
and to furnish cost data. The group 
includes nurserymen, flower growers, 
seedsmen, etc. Discounts are set on 
quantity lots. Regulations are clean-cut 
as to grades and standards, and cover 
wholesale and retail prices. Plants are 
classified as to fast, medium and slow- 
growing. Under the unfair practices act 
anyone selling below cost can be con- 
victed, fined and imprisoned and en- 
joined from doing business under certain 
circumstances. The costs of labor, sal- 
aries, depreciation, credit losses, etc., 
receive consideration. Test cases have 
been made and offenders prosecuted, and 
the prosecutions sustained by the Su- 


preme court. As to the effectiveness of the 


organization, starting with a member- 
ship of twenty-five, it is now nearly 350. 
Because of codperation, it has strength, 
and is on such a sound financial basis as 
to maintain a paid full-time secretary. 
Prices are now raised to a point where 
the large majority operate at a satis- 
factory profit in spite of the cold 
weather of last winter. They have found 
a marked increase in codperation and in 
friendliness. Other parts of the country 
may find it advantageous to work along 
similar lines. 

Harold McFadden volunteered to an- 
swer questions as to the set-up of the 
organization, since he was a member of 
the board of control, Some of the facts 
brought out by him follow: “We have no 
trouble in getting convictions under the 
act to promote fair trade. I advise, if 
your group is considering organizing a 
similar body, that before you make too 
many regulations, try not to make mis- 
takes. We made a good many at first. 
First, get your cost survey. It must be 
sensible. We had to pick up and start 
over again, but we have no trouble in 
getting convictions; even the attorney: 
for the defense now advise their clients 
to plead guilty to violations. However, 
they are not fined unless they are rank 
offenders; instead, we recommend a sus- 
pended sentence to be given. There have 
only been levied two or three fines. The 
cases are settled with understanding 
rather than with a club.” 


Retail Prices. 


On the afternoon of June 10, Earl 
Houseweart, president of the Oregon 
Association of Nurserymen, was chair- 
man. When he asked for the report of 
the new committee on retail prices, M. 
MeDonald stated the members had dis- 
eussed the subject in detail, coming to 
the conclusion that the retail price 

(Concluded on page 22.) 
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ATTENTION, Nurserymen! 


Sealed bids will be received up 
to the hour of 10 a. m. Monday, 
June 28, 1937, for furnishing top 
soil, grading, seeding and sodding 
of lawn and furnishing and plant- 
ing trees, shrubs, vines and hedges 
on the grounds of the new Court- 
house now under construction at 
Kokomo, Indiana. 

Copies of the plans and specifi- 
cations are on file in the office of 
the Auditor of Howard County, at 
Kokomo, Indiana, and in the office 
of Lawrence V. Sheridan, Land- 
scape Architect, Brendenwood, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. Same may be 
had by writing the above. 


RAYMON GILBERT, 
Auditor of Howard County, Ind. 











Order Now 
YOUR PERENNIAL SEEDS 


for 1938 plant profits 


Sowing perennial seeds this month 
is your first step to replenish depleted 
stocks of perennial plants. Most varie- 
ties started now will make salable 
plants for spring of 1938. 


If you have a copy of our complete 
seed catalogue, please check and mail 
your list of requirements now. If you 
do not have one, a request will bring it. 


The Joseph F. Martin Company 
Box 189-N Painesville, Ohio 














Up-to-date information 
on germinating 


TREE & SHRUB SEEDS 


Dr. L. C. Chadwick's articles on 
“Im Practices 
in Propagation by Seed,” 
reprinted from American Nurseryman. 
Price 25¢ (postpaid) 


HERBST BROTHERS 
92 Warren St. New York, N. Y. 


Write for free Tree and Shrub Seed 
Catalogue containing flower and vege- 
table seeds attractively priced. 














ad 


PEACH PITS 


Hickory, N.C. 


——- = 











PEACH PITS 


OUR PITS COMPARE FAVORABLY 
WITH THE BEST 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 
Hogansville, Georgia 
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FLORIDA NURSERYMEN MEET. 


The nurserymen’s section of the Flor- 
ida State Florists’ Association held its 
annual meeting Monday afternoon, 
May 24, during the annual convention 
of the state association at Miami, Fla. 
The nurserymen’s .group is one of sev- 
eral, including florists’, plumosus grow- 
ers’ and bulb growers’ groups, which 
hold separate meetings each year during 
the convention of the whole associa- 
tion. 

G. W. Pringle, of the Leesburg Orna- 
mental Nurseries, Leesburg, presided at 
this meeting, and the following new 
members were introduced: Arthur 
Swinson, Palm Beach; J. R. Wilson, 
West Palm Beach; J. J. Soar, Little 
River; Charles Wedding, St. Peters- 
burg; George R. Wallace, Kelsey City; 
William Baumgardt, Fort Myers, and 
Mr. Turner, Ocala. 

George L. Tabor, Glen St. Mary, was 
nominated for the position of vice- 
president of the state association to rep- 
resent nurserymen, 

Dr. W. B. Shippey, of the Florida 
agricultural experiment station, Lees- 
burg, gave an interesting résumé of the 
history of nursery practices for the last 
fifty years. Research has played a 
most important part in the betterment 
of the nursery business, he said, par- 
ticularly in providing new varieties and 
improving old strains. At the present 
time, Dr. Shippey said, Florida leads in 
research work, because growing condi- 
tions are favorable the entire year. 

M. J. Daetwyler, Orlando, spoke on 
“Honest Salesmanship.” He gave an in- 
teresting account of some good sales 
practices, including a recommended ba- 
sis of relationship between nurserymen 
and landscape architects. He suggested 
that all nurserymen in the state get to- 
gether and issue one really good book 
describing landscape subjects; he said 
that this would save the cost of con- 
ventional catalogues for individual nurs- 
eries and give the public of Florida a 
book of valuable information. It was 
reported that M. J. Soule, St. Peters- 
burg, is working on a volume describ- 
ing landseape subjects, such as sug- 
gested by Mr. Daetwyler, and it was 
voted to have a committee codperate 
with Mr. Soule. This committee is com- 
posed of N. A. Reasoner, Bradenton; 
Mrs. G. L. Tabor, Glen St. Mary, and 
Mr. Daetwyler. 

J. C. Goodwin, state nursery in- 
spector, was introduced. He made a 
short talk on plant pests in the state, 
stating that most pests are well under 
control at this time. The nurserymen’s 
group voted appreciation for the splen- 
did work being done by the state plant 
board. 

The rest of the afternoon was turned 
over to Prof, Alex Laurie, of Ohio State 
University, Columbus, O., who was the 
principal speaker at several of the con- 
vention ‘sessions. Professor Laurie con- 
ducted a question and answer session on 
nursery problems that was much appre- 
ciated by those in attendance. 





LEDERMAN IN HOSPITAL. 


A. C. Lederman, of Wheaton Nurs- 
eries, Wheaton, Ill., entered St. Charles 
hospital, Aurora, June 9, for an opera- 
tion. Mr. Lederman expects to attend 
the A. A. N. convention in Chicago. 
His sons will carry on the business in 
his absence. 


IRIS SOCIETY MEETS. 


The American Iris Society met at 
Wilmington, Del., May 25 for its eight- 
eenth annual assembly, with the Wil- 
mington members and the Wilmington 
Garden Club as hosts. Dr. H. H. 
Everett, Lincoln, Neb., presided. Re- 
ports made up the most of the program. 

Vice-president W. G. MeGee, Worces- 
ter, Mass., told of the work of rating 
new seedlings. He stated 199 ac- 
eredited judges had been appointed for 
1937, with forty-one states and Canada 
being represented. Little change in 
membership was reported by Secretary 
B. Y. Morrison, Washington, D. C. Re- 
gretfully announced was the resigna- 
tion of Richardson Wright as treasurer 
of the society, after holding the office 
ten years. In connection with the re- 
ports of regional vice-presidents, R. M. 
Cooley, Silverton, Ore., was called on 
to tell about Pacifie coast iris growers. 

In codperation with the national 
society, the Wilmington Garden Club 
staged an iris show in the Longwood 
conservatories May 25. About 600 per- 
sons attended the exhibition, represent- 
ing many parts of the country. May 
25 to 27, trips were conducted to vari- 
ous private and commercial gardens in 
the section for the benefit of those at- 
tending the meeting. 





JERSEY NURSERYMEN’S JAUNT. 


The North Jersey Metropolitan Nurs- 
erymen’s Association plans an excursion 
to visit the Arnold Arboretum. William 
Hallicy, secretary, says the party will 
leave New York city, Sunday evening, 
June 20. The boat will arrive at Boston 
on Monday morning and will leave on 
the return trip to New York the same 
night, leaving the whole day free for 
the arboretum. 





MAY EXTEND BARBERRY BAN. 


A conference to consider a revision of 
quarantine No. 38, on aceount of the 
black stem rust of grains, will be held 
at Washington, D. C., July 14, Lee A. 
Strong, chief of the bureau of entomol- 
ogy and plant quarantine, announced last 
week. The conference will open at 10 
a. m. in the south building auditorium 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
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The proposal to be discussed is that 
of adding Missouri, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia to the list of 
states designated as protected in the 
quarantine, and thereby regulating the 
interstate movement into or between 
such states of all barberry and mahonia 
plants except the Japanese barberry, 
Berberis Thunbergii, and its rust-immune 
varieties. 

The quarantine order at present pro- 
hibits the shipment of rust-susceptible 
barberry and mahonia plants from all 
states and the District of Columbia into 
thirteen protected states. Permits are 
required for shipment of immune species 
of barberry into or between such states, 
except that interstate movement of the 
Japanese barberry and its rust-immune 
varieties is not restricted. The states 
designated as protected in the quaran- 
tine are Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Michigan, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 


Barberry eradication in the protected 
states named has been in progress since 
1918. Similar work has been carried on 
during the past two years in the four 
states now proposed to be added to the 
protected area. 





FIRST PATENT IN SIX WEEKS. 


The first plant patent issued in six 
weeks was announced by the United 
States patent office June 1. According 
to Rummler, Rummler & Woodworth, 
Chicago patent lawyers, plant patent No. 
248 was issued on a rose to Josephine 
D. Brownell, Little Compton, R. I., de- 
scribed as follows: 

A rose characterized by its new and distinctive 
constitution and especially by the pure yellow 
color of its petals, the special form of its petals, 
the light center of the bloom on opening, its ex- 
treme resistance to winter injury, its continuity 
and intensity of florescence, its intense and pleas- 
ing fragrance, the long-keeping character of the 
color of its petals, their brilliancy and luster, the 
clear color variable within certain definite limits 
and its character of holding that form, all in 
association with its habit of branching from bloom 
stems and from canes and stems from the base. 


A. H. STEINMETZ, secretary of the Port- 
land Wholesale Nursery Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently returned from a trip through 
Washington, Idaho and British Columbia 
on business. He previously made a selling 
trip to California. 








ATTENTION 


NURSERYMEN! 
Spray with, and 


recommend 


IMP. 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 
parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR 
AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 














HEALTHY ROOT 
DEVELOPMENT 


you can get better results with Evergreens, 
Shrubs, and Perennials of all sorts, if they 
are planted in a properly conditioned soil. 


Dig in G.P.M, Peat Moss before you do any 
planting. It readily makes humus, keeps the 
soil well aerated at all times, and stores up 
moisture and plant food. It promotes vig- 
orous root growth and luxuriant top growth. 
G.P.M. Peat Moss comes in pressure packed 
bales to assure you more peat substance for 
your money. The “green” bale head dis- 
tinguishes it from inferior grades. Write to- 
day for quantity prices and free literature. 
Address Dept. AM-21. 


PEAT/\MOSS 


ATKINS & DURBROW 
165-M John St., New York, N. Y. 


1524 South Western Ave. 
Chieago, tll. 


{77 Milk Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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JUNE 15, 1937 
COURSES FOR NURSERYMEN. 


Cornell Summer Program. 


Attendance at the summer session of 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., has 
been marked during the past few years 
by the enrollment of the personnel of a 
number of nursery and landscape con- 
cerns. For the benefit, of such persons, 
several combinations of courses have 
been scheduled. The summer session 
this year extends from July 5 to August 
18. Outlines of the suggested combina- 
tions for the 6-week period follow: 

(A) For the nurseryman, there is a 
concentrated study of woody plant ma- 
terials, with specific reference to their 
landscape service for human use and 
enjoyment. This combines with sum- 
mer propagation, in which the summer 
production of shrubby and conifer 
stock is emphasized, as well as the 
budding of nursery stock. The third 
course would comprise tree and shrub 
management, including transplanting 
and care of trees and shrubs and fur- 
ther embracing fertilizing, pruning, 
big tree moving and kindred topics. 
Suitable laboratory exercises and field 
trips accompany each course. 


On Landscaping. 


(B) For the landscape student, the 
aforementioned course in woody plant 
materials could be combined with one 
on planning and planting the home 
grounds, stressing smaller residential 
properties. Landscape construction, 
covering problems germane to the serv- 
ice department of nursery landscape 
firms, is a new offering in the depart- 
ment. There is some opportunity for 
selection in A and B, using a new com- 
bination. 

(C) For the home gardener, there is 
offered another combination, based on 
herbaceous plant materials, with respect 
to their summer condition of bloom and 
eare. Combined with this are courses 
in amateur floriculture about the home 
and in flower arrangements for decora- 
tive use. Here again a combination 
might be made to include planning and 
planting the home grounds with any of 
the courses in group C. 

Fees and additional details concern- 
ing these courses can be obtained from 
the summer session office, room 249, 
Plant Science building, Ithaca, N. Y. An 
illustrative booklet will be sent on ap- 
plication, which will also give details 
concerning living conditions in Ithaca. 
In addition to the opportunity for study, 
the university offers concerts and dra- 
matic plays, while the environs of 
Ithaca will give one the pleasures of an 
outdoor summer in the famed Finger 
lakes region of central New York state. 


TURF GROWERS’ FIELD DAY. 


June 21, all persons interested in good 
turf are invited to inspect the field ex- 
periments on grasses, soils, fertilizers 
and organic materials on the campus 
of the New Jersey college of agriculture, 
New Brunswick. These tests were be- 
gun ten years ago. There are over 300 
plots, each labeled to indicate the treat- 
ment. The research staff will discuss the 
significance of each test and will answer 
any questions. Dinner and evening pro- 
gram will be at the Hotel Woodrow 
Wilson, New Brunswick. 
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TIE cut flowers—rosebushes 
— shrubs — perennials, for 
store and individual trade or 
retail mail orders—smal] 
fruits — counted seedlings— 
young plants. 


Save Time - Labor - Money 


GET this sturdy foot-oper- 
ated or electric tying ma- 
chine. Both hands free to 
form and handle bunches. 
Operate standing or seated, 
in field or shed. 


Use 6 to 16-ply cotton twine 
or tape % inch wide, without 
change of knotter. 


FELINS 


2950 N. 14th St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FELINS— 





BUNCH TYER —— 


Dual Ball and Roller Bearing 











10 days’ free trial 





MAKES EMBOSSED METAL LABELS 





This hand machine is easily 
operated and an economical 
way to procure Embossed 
Metal Labels suitable for 
every purpose. Label made 
from special metal—will 
not rust, corrode nor tar- 
nish. 
Write for catalogue 

Miller Engineering 

Machine Co., Inc. 


= 31 E. Kinney Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 











PERFECTION MARKERS 


will designate 
your stock 
with elegance, 
assurance and 
economy 

Made of gal 
vanized steel, 
finished green 
baked enam- 
el. Card fully 
protected yet always in 
full view. 

In display grounds and 
in the fields, from 
Transvaal, South Africa, 
to the Island of Guam, 
they enjoy a record of “PERFECT SATISFACTION” 





(not one complaint) to thousands of users EXCEP- 
TIONAL SERVICE, at very moderate cost For de- 
seriptive folder and prices, write 

Girard 
The S-W Supply Co. firs? 





JOHN PEtTROCCIA has purchased an acre 
on Norwalk avenue, Darien, Conn., where 
he plans to establish a nursery. 


J. B. Baker, of the Baker Bros. Nurs- 
ery, Fort Worth, Tex., and Mrs. Baker 
will start June 17 on a Mediterranean 
tour. They will sail from New York June 
26. They are taking their own automo- 
bile with them and will motor through 
western Europe after they visit Mediter- 
ranean ports. 
















Use the AEROIL No. 99 NOW and stop 
seeding of weeds. Kills weed stalks. 
seeds and roots. Burns spines off cactus 
pears, kills poison 
ivy and 99 other 


uses ° 

48-Page BOOK tells how to save 
money with the No. 99. Read what 
users say. Ask for booklet 909A. 

























RJ. S$. Mich. Ave. 
Main St., Dallas, Tones 


W. New 





i, 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 








Tue Portland Nursery Co., Portland, 
Ore., recently completed the landscaping 
for five model homes erected in a group 
in the Mount Tabor section of Portland. 


Greorce C. Roepine, Jr., of the Cali- 
fornia Nursery Co., Niles, Cal.; Mrs. 
Roeding, and J. A. MeDonald were house 
guests of Jan de Graaff, Portland, Ore., 
on their trip north to purchase bulbs and 
nursery stock. 
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PACIFIC COAST CONVENTION. 
(Concluded from page 19.) 


should be double that of the wholesale 
price. In other words, if the wholesale 
price is $1, the retail price will be $2. 
He reported that Avery Steinmetz had 
volunteered to write up the list and 
show on each item what to charge on 
that basis. It was determined that it 
was to the interest of both grower and 
retailer uniformly to establish such 
prices. It was the consensus that this 
retail price list be published by the Ore- 
gon group and then be circulated among 
the trade as being recommended by the 
Oregon Association of Nurserymen. A 
committee was appointed to set up the 
retail price schedule, with the recom- 
mendation that subeommittees be later 
appointed to codperate in the work. 

The subject, “Workman’s Compensa- 
tion,” was discussed by Knight Pearcy, 
of Pearcy Bros., Salem, Ore. He had 
been delegated to find out from head- 
quarters why Oregon nurserymen were 
being charged at the rate of three and 
one-half per cent for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance now, whereas five years 
ago it was only two per cent. He re- 
ported that he had had a long discussion 
with the auditor in the office where this 
was administered, the latter stating that 
the two per cent charge was too small 
to pay for insurance. The ratio assigned 
is based on claims the commission has 
to pay for a particular industry. This 
group felt there was not great hazard in 
the work of the nursery establishment. 
and that three and one-half per cent 
was too high a rate. 

As the Orgeon state meeting adjourned, 
the Pacific coast group convened, the first 
speaker being Attorney Arthur M. Geary, 
of Portland, and his subject, “How 
Present-day Laws Affect the Nursery 
Business, with Special Reference to the 
Robinson-Patman Bill and the Social Se- 
curity Act.” Mr. Geary’s speech was 
well received and he was thanked by the 
president, Mr. Mitchell, for his valuable 
aid in this direction. 

“Credits and Functions of the Mer- 
cantile Agency” was the subject of a 
helpful talk given by William A. Peter- 
son, of the Portland sales department of 
Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. The collection 
service of this organization was explained 
and also the advice given to dealers as 
to the reliability of prospective customers. 

Charles F. Walker, president of the 
Northwestern School of Commerce, Port- 
land, Ore., gave an inspirational talk, out- 
lining some of the things which help bring 
success. He believed in a scheme of liv- 
ing “as an individualist” in order to de- 
velop to the utmost one’s powers, and 
decried copyists. 


Officers Elected. 


The closing session was held June 11, 
early in the morning, with B. A. Mitchell 
as chairman. Avery Steinmetz, as chair- 
man of the nominating committee, gave 
the recommendations for Pacific Coast 
association officers, and the whole list 
was unanimously adopted, as follows: 

President—Charles Seattle 
Wash. 

Vice-president—J. A. Armstrong, On- 
tario, Cal. 

Executive secretary-treasurer—Walter 
R. Dimm, Portland, Ore. 

State vice-presidents—R. J. Anninger, 
San Jose, Cal.; E. E. Greenwood, Van- 
eouver, B. C.; Earl Houseweart, Wood- 
burn, Ore.; A. T. Gossman, Wenatchee. 
Wash.; David Petrie, Boise, Idaho. 


Malmo, 


A letter was read from Chet G. Mar- 
shall, Arlington, Neb., urging nursery- 
men to wire their senators and representa- 
tives at Washington to object to the 
passage of House bill 4728 and Senate 
bill 1504. The Pacific Coast association 
went on record as objecting to legislation 
which would be detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the industry, and individuals ex- 
pressed their intention of wiring protests 
also. 

Seattle was voted as the next place 
for the Pacific Coast Association of 
Nurserymen’s convention. 

Fred Borsch, in a speech, ennumerated 
the various people and organizations 
which should be thanked for the suc- 
cess of this meeting in Portland. 

The incoming president, Mr. Malmo, 
gave a short inspirational talk and 
urged the members to give him their 
advice in the work of the organization. 

Get-together luncheons were much en- 
joyed by the members, and the Thurs- 
day evening banquet was one to be re- 
membered for entertainment and good 
fellowship. 

Thursday morning the ladies were 
taken up to the Columbia highway for 
luncheon at Multnomah falls and then 
to Bonneville dam to inspect the large 
government project under the direction 
of the United States engineers. 


Rose Festival Events. 


The convention program urged mem- 
bers to attend the various rose festival 
events, which were staged in Portland 
these same days as the convention. 
There were the Wednesday evening 
crowning of the rose festival queen, 
band music, drills, the grand floral 
parade on Friday and many other fes- 
tivities. The nurserymen, too, were 
urged to visit the international rose 
test gardens at Washington park, to 
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inspect the roses and to enjoy luncheon. 
They were also urged to attend the 
nursery show held jointly with the for- 
ty-ninth annual rose show of the Port- 
land Rose Society, at the Portland 
armory, Thursday afternoon. The air- 
mail rose show section attracted much 
attention, the postmasters in every state 
having been invited to participate by 
sending in entries of roses for this com- 
petitive exhibit. The Portland bureau 
of parks had an outstanding exhibit of 
choice roses. 

There were also groupings of orna- 
mentals and other nurserymen’s prod- 
ucts. A number of local nurserymen ¢co- 
operated in this set-up. Lambert Gar- 
dens had good displays, as did Doty & 
Doerner, with their rhododendrons, box- 
woods, etc. The Portland Rose Nursery 
had a lovely display of Japanese 
maples, Hennessey’s Rose Garden staged 
an exhibit of fine quality. An exhibit 
which attracted an unusual amount of 
attention was that of the U. 8. Espalier 
Nursery Co., Portland, specializing in 
imported ornamental fruit trees; some 
of the trees reached out somewhat like 
vines, heavy with fruit, bizarre and in- 
teresting. 





GOVERNOR AIKEN NOW DOCTOR. 


Governor George D. Aiken, who 
awarded the scholastic degrees June 7 at 
the one hundred and eighteenth annual 
commencement of Norwich University, 
Northfield, Vt., the oldest military and 
engineering school in the country, was 
honored with an honorary degree of doc- 
tor of science, conferred by Dr. Porter H. 
Adams, president of the university. 

George D. Aiken, prominent in the 
Republican party of the state and elect- 
ed governor in the fall of 1936, owns a 
large nursery business at Putney, Vt. 








20 BTI units (sufficient for 300 to 





1335 W. Randolph St. 


HORMODIN-A 


1000 cuttings) 


60 BTI units (sufficient for 450 to 1800 cuttings) .... 2.00, postpaid 
240 BTI units (sufficient for 1800 to 7200 cuttings) ...............----------- 7.00, postpaid 
480 BTI units (sufficient for 3600 to 14,400 cuttings) ....................... 13.00, postpaid 
960 BTI units (sufficient for 7200 to 28,800 cuttings) ..................---.... 24.00, postpaid 


New Catalogue of NURSERY TOOLS and SUPPLIES. 


Write for your copy. 


AMERICAN [Utiry CO. 


$1.00, postpaid 





CHICAGO 














HORMODIN 


STIMULATES RAPID 
ROOT GROWTH ON CUTTINGS 





Enough for 
Enough for 
Enough for 1,800 to 7,200 cuttings 7.00 postpaid 
Enough for 3,600 to 14,400 cuttings 13.00 postpaid 
Enough for 7,290 to 28,800 cuttings 24.00 postpaid 


300 to 1,000 cuttings $1.00 postpaid 
450 to 1,800 cuttings 2.00 postpaid 

















94 Mentor Avenue, Mentor, Ohio 
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ormodin A’ Greatly 
ime Required to Root 


Developed by Boyce Thompson Institute 


for Plant Research, Inc.—New root-form- 


ing chemical speeds plant propagation. 


Many florists and nurserymen have already 

roved that Hormodin assures quicker and 
Coone rooting of cuttings in higher percen- 
tages than ever before possible. Those who 
visited the New York Flower Show this year 
could scarcely believe their eyes when they 
saw the many dramatic examples of how 
Hormodin stimulates rapid root growth on 
leafy cuttings. 


The photographs of the Holly, Dahlia and 
Pernet Rose cuttings on this page are vivid 
proof of this startling fact. In each case both 
the treated and untreated cuttings were in 
the same propagating bench, under the same 
conditions, exactly the same length of time. 
The difference is due entirely to Hormodin. 


By hastening turnover in the propagating 
bench and increasing the percentages of cut- 
tings which strike root, Hormodin saves 
bench space, time, and money, It often per- 
mits transplanting some varieties of cuttings 
directly from the bench to field conditions. 
And so effectively does Hormodin stimulate 
root growth that cuttings to be treated with 
it can be made without relation to buds 
or nodes. 


Hormodin treatment is simple. No special 
equipment is needed. Hormodin comes in 
liquid form and is applied as a dilute, water 
solution. The cost is only a fraction of a cent 


NOT TREATED TREATED 
AMERICAN HOLLY 





NOT TREATED TREATED 
PERNET ROSE 





per cutting. Ask your dealer for Hormodin 
today. 

DOUBLE CHECK ASSURES 
ROOT-FORMING POTENCY 
Every batch of Hormodin is standardized 
chemically by the Merck Control Labora- 
tory; then tested and standardized physio- 
logically by the Boyce Thompson Institute. 
This double check assures a definite amount 
of root inducing potency in every package. 
Complete directions and measuring glass 
make it easy to treat each variety of cutting 

correctly. 





TREATED 
COOLIDGE DAHLIA 


NOT TREATED 





Cuttings of Plants Hard to Propagate 
Now Rooted with Ease 


Broad and narrow leaf evergreens, oo e and 
other commercial fruit trees, blueberries, 


ornamental trees such as elm, maple, mag- 
nolia; gardenia, grapes, common shrubs, 


MERCK & CO. Inc. 


herbaceous annuals and perennials are only 
a few of the species which, when treated with 
Hormodin, may now be rooted in higher 
percentages. 


Manufacturing Chemists 





Reduces 
Cuttings 











ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
FREE 
Nurserymen and growers are invited 
to write for illustrated booklet telling 
how Hormodin saves money and labor 
and hastens the development of slower 
rooting species to a fraction of normal 


time. 









RAHWAY, N. J. 








Answers to Inquiries 


PREFERRED SYCAMORE. 


Which is the more hardy and disease- 
resistant, the European or the American 
sycamore? What trees have less tend- 
ency to penetrate tile and sewers? Are 
there some evergreens superior or pre- 
ferable to Norway ees for Christmas 
tree plantings? . 0. F.—O. 


There are three types of sycamores 
in the trade, the American sycamore or 
plane tree, Platanus occidentalis; the 
oriental plane, Plantanus orientalis, and 
the London plane or sycamore, Platanus 
acerifolia, which is a hybrid between 
Platanus occidentalis and P. orientalis. 

According to the Arnold Arboretum 
and the New York Botanical Garden, 
there are few, if any, oriental planes in 
this country, and the plant which the 
majority of nurserymen carry under 
this name is the hybrid form, Platanus 
acerifolia. 

Regarding the hardiness and disease 
resistance of the types, the American 
sycamore is much more hardy and, at 
the same time, much more susceptible to 
disease, especially anthracnose. The 
oriental plane, as carried in the nurs- 
eries, is quite susceptible to winter in- 
jury; this was especially noticeable last 
winter after the extremely cold season. 

Regarding the tendency of tree roots 
to enter tile and sewer lines, I should 
say that the willows, poplars and syca- 
mores are among the most pronounced 
in this respect. The elms, oaks, maples, 
sweet gum and others have less tend- 
ency to cause trouble in tile lines. 

I believe there is no evergreen su- 
perior to the Norway spruce for Christ- 
mas tree plantings. However, the 
northern fir, Abies balsamea; the white 
spruce, Picea canadensis, and the Doug- 
las fir, Pseudotsuga Douglasii, are prob- 
ably just as good as the Norway spruce. 

L. C. Chadwick. 





PROPAGATING TWO PERENNIALS. 


There are two perennials, pyrethrums, 
red, and Anchusa myosotidiflora, which 
I have had trouble in propagating. 
I get busy in early spring and neg- 
lect them. I have tried late in the 
fall several times, but have not had the 
room indoors. Now that they have fin- 
ished blooming, could I cut them back? 
Then after they have made new growth, 
if I separated, potted and carried them 
in a cool, shaded bench or an outdoor 
bed, would they do to plant out this 
fall? G. W. M. 


Soon after flowering is the logical 
time to divide pyrethrums rather than 
in early spring, as the divisions then 
have sufficient time to make flowering- 
size plants by the following spring. If 
the plants are intended for fall sales, 
I like to grow them along in 3-inch 
pots, keeping them in an outdoor frame. 
f for my own use, the divisions are 
usually kept in a frame until fall rains 
start in August or early September, 
when they are transplanted to their per- 
manent home. If there is more time 
for this work in winter, clumps may be 
dug in late fall, stored where they will 
be available after the midwinter holli- 
days, brought indoors then to be di- 


vided and grown along in pots as rec- 
ommended previously. 

Division is perhaps the poorest way 
to propagate Anchusa myosotidifiora. 
That has been my experience at any 
rate. Rarely do I get enough good di- 
visions from a clump to justify break- 
ing it up. On the other hand, seeds, at 
around $7 per ounce, will give better 
returns than the seemingly high price 
would indicate. Fresh seeds sown in 
autumn in an outdoor frame and handled 
like those of any other hardy plant will 
give good germination and make sal- 
able plants the following fall. Root 
cuttings have given fairly good results, 
but not so gratifying as one can expect 
from the more fleshy-rooted species like 
A. italica and its forms. The best suc- 
cess from root cuttings has come from 
handling them in late fall, after the 
manner of oriental poppies and summer 
phloxes. C. W. Wood. 





DAPHNE CNEORUM CULTURE. 


Last spring I planted 1,000 Daphne 
Cneorum rooted cuttings in nursery rows 
three inches apart. They were shaded 
fifty per cent all summer. Most of these 
plants grew very fast, but spindly— 
mostly one or two stems twelve to fif- 
teen inches high. Can I cut these tops 
back two-thirds, or, in other words, to 
3-inch tops? Should they be cut back 
before they are lined out or after they 
have been transplanted a few weeks? 

E. N.—Pa. 


Massachusetts and 


Specialists in 
respectively, 


northern Michigan reply, 
as follows: 

Daphne Cneorum can be cut back 
quite hard; in fact, when older and 


larger plants are badly browned when. 


spring comes, the best plan is to cut 
them back quite close to the ground 
when they will break away strongly and 
make fine bushy salable plants by fall. 
I do not know why you shaded your 
plants, as they love full sunshine. When 
planted in moderate to heavy shade, 
they will grow well but bloom little. 
Your little single-shoot plants would 
have been better headed back to within 
three inches of the ground, and had 
this been done they would have made 
shapely stock by fall. 

I should advise you not to shade at 
all another season; if the plants have 
only single shoots, cut them back as 
you plant them out. Daphne Cneorum 
is likely to brown badly if exposed to 
bright sun in late winter; therefore, at 
that season it is well to diffuse the light 
over them with some hemlock, pine or 
other coniferous evergreen boughs. Like 
many other low-growing plants, daphnes 
suffer if fully exposed when winter is 
passing, the sun is glaring, winds are 
bitter and the airisdry. W. N. Craig. 


The daphne plants described by the 
Pennsylvania: correspondent indicate 
that they were planted too closely and 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 











My new Seed List has been posted to cus- 
tomers. Copies are still available for those 
interested. 


Manager, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
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that they had too much shade. I do 
not know, of course, the local condi- 
tions, but D. Cneorum in northern Mich- 
igan will not tolerate that amount of 
shade and still make compact growth. 
Some shade would have been beneficial 
until the rooted cuttings were estab- 
lished, but after that they would have 
done much better in full sun. Here in 
northern Michigan we never shade at 
all, depending on maintaining sufficient 
moisture to keep them going. It is not 
likely that the plants will fill in quickly 
to make a compact bush at this stage; 
so cutting back as suggested at the 
time of transplanting is Se to be 
preferred. C. W. Wood. 


TRY SOFTWOOD CUTTINGS. 


Can you tell me how to propagate a 
double-flowering peach tree without 
grafting or budding? I have a beauti- 
ful flowering tree, a seedling, with al- 
most double flowers of fine keeping 
quality. They have kept for two weeks 
or more after being cut. I want to 
propagate a number of these trees to 
grow on for cut flower purposes. 

R F. H.—Ia. 


Regarding a method of propagating 
peach trees without grafting or bud- 
ding, my only suggestion is that soft- 
wood cuttings be tried. I have not 
done this myself, but we have had 
fairly good luck from time to time 
with cherries and other material, tak- 
ing the cuttings just as early in the 
season as possible, say the last week 
in June or the first week in July, and 
striking them in a mixture of peat and 
sand. It would be worth while to in- 
clude some of the growth-promoting 
materials worked out by the Boyce 
Thompson Institute. H. B. Tukey. 








SITUATION WANTED 


SALES PROMOTION MAN 


Successful sales executive in the creative side 
of sales promotion work desires a place with a 
national catalogue nursery or a progressive sec- 
tional unit anxious to step up sales through gen- 
eral, landscape or chain stand and display 
branches. This man is capable of taking hold 
of a definite merchandising plan and carrying it 
through to completion—organizing and developing 
the material and supervising all steps in produc- 
tion and direction. He is alert, aggressive, am- 
bitious and resourceful. Age 38, he offers a back- 

ground of nursery and landscape experience, and 
eminently successful sales and publicity campaigns 

accounts of national scope. He sees great pos- 
sibilities in the nursery industry for those alert 
and able to adjust their facilities to practical. 
successful merchandising plans of this swiftly 
paced, changing period. A place offering excep- 
tional opportunities for exceptional results will be 
a primary consideration. Address No. 58, c/o 
American Nurseryman, 508 8. Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cago, TIL. 











FOR SALE 


old established firm 
near one of the largest cities of the Pacific north- 
west; sale to include location, name and complete 


Retail nursery business, 


list of clientele. Applicant must make known 
amount of down payment on original inquiry. 

Address No. 57, c/o American Nurseryman, 508 
8S. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, 











SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced man to call on whole- 
sale nursery trade. 


Lake’s Shenandoah Nurseries 
Shenandoah, Ia. 
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NEW JERSEY FIELD DAY. 


The first annual New Jersey nursery- 
men’s field day will be held at the 
agricultural experiment station, New 
Brunswick, N. J., June 29. While the 
program is being sponsored by the New 
Jersey Association of Nurserymen, 
every registered nurseryman of the 
state is cordially invited to attend, 
and others from neighboring states will 
be welcome. 

The “Log Cabin,” where the meetings 
will be held, is located on the horticul- 
tural farm, just south of U. 8. highway 
No. 1, From Trenton the entrance to 
the farm is located 1.7 miles from the 
junetion of highways No. 25 and No, 1. 
From north Jersey, the entrance is lo- 
cated 0.8 of a mile from the New Bruns- 
wick cirele on route No. 1. From the 
west, pass through New Brunswick on 
George street to New Brunswick circle 
on route No. 1, turn right for 0.8 mile. 
The entrance to the horticultural farm 
will be posted with signs. 

The total cost for buffet lunch at the 
eabin and the banquet at the Hotel 
Woodrow Wilson will be $2.25. 

The program for the day follows: 

JUNE 29, 10 A. M. 
ga ination at the “‘Log Cabin,”’ horticultural 


m. 
Demonstration of power ~~ adaptable to 
nursery use, including the ototiller, by Mr 
Gross, agricultural engineer. 

“Soil Analysis: Its Meaning and Importance to 
Nurserymen,"’ by Mr. Goss, soil chemist. 

Moving pictures: ‘‘Studies in Plant Nutrition." 
Explained by Dr. Robbins, plant physiologist. A 
film made at the experiment station portraying 
the importance of various nutrients to plant 
growth. 

JUNE 29, 12:30 P. M. 

Buffet lunch. 

JUNE 29, 1:30 P. M. 

“The Azalea Flower Spot Disease,"’ by Dr. 
White. Known geographical distribution and 
anticipated importance to northern growers. 

“The Dutch Eim Disease and the Nurseryman,”* 
by E. G. Rex, of the state department of agri- 
culture. 

“Insect Control in the Nursery,’’ by Dr. Hamil- 
ton, associate entomologist. 

Awarding of certificates of achievement and 
short business meeting. 

Inspection of experimental shrub planting, con- 
ducted by Dr. Connors and Mr. Blackburn. 

Inspection of experimental turf plots, with dis- 
cussion led by Dr. Sprague, station agronomist. 

JUNE 2, 6. M. 

Banquet and entertainment for all nurserymen 

at the Hotel Woodrow Wilson. 


LONGLAND WITH VERHALEN. 


The Verhalen Nursery Co., Scottsville, 
Tex., announced last week that A. P. 
Longland, formerly with the D. Hill 
Nursery Co., Dundee, Ill, has become 
sales representative for the Texas firm. 
The 800 acres of nursery crops at Scotts- 
ville demand the constant supervision of 
Ray and George Verhalen and they are 
not able to leave on long selling trips. 
Their father, S, J. Verhalen, retired sev- 
eral years ago from active selling in the 
north. 

While his work for the last three years 
has been in other than the commercial 
nursery line, Mr, Longland’s connection 
for the previous eight years with the 
D. Hill organization provided him with 
well grounded training and a thorough 
acquaintance with the trade. With his 
wife and 5-year-old daughter, Mr. Long- 
land will continue to live in the north, 
at Walworth, Wis. 

C. B. MILLER, vice-president and treas- 
urer of the Milton Nursery Co., Milton, 
Ore., plans to attend the A. A. N. conven- 
tion at Chicago as alternate delegate rep- 
resenting the Pacific Coast Association 
of Nurserymen. Mr, Miller had to post- 
pone his eastern selling trip because of 
an appendectomy, but he is rapidly re- 
gaining his health. 

















The Biggest Convention in Years! 





ANNUAL MEETING 


American Association 
of Nurserymen 


Chicago—July 13 to 1s 








Nurserymen all over the country will head for Chicago 
next month. Glimpses of the convention program in 
preparation give good reason for attendance. Current 
trade problems will furnish vital discussions. The splen- 
did spring business will provide ample carfare this year! 
The trip to the Morton Arboretum and to the Naper- 
ville Nurseries, July 12, will be an outstanding attrac- 
tion. Don't fail to attend! 


Pre-Convention Number 





American Nurseryman 
JULY 1 


Forms close June 28 





Containing details of the convention program and enter- 
tainment, advance information on scheduled events, 
speakers and featured trips will havereaders’ full interest 


IMPORTANT FOR ADVERTISERS! 


Growers desiring contacts for autumn sales can obtain them 
through these coming issues. 


Manufacturers of equipment and supplies can get attention 
when the trade has funds and will be making plans for another 
big season. 


Tell the trade you'll be there 


and where to meet you. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN, 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


THE Magazine Nurserymen Everywhere READ 
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GOODRICH 
RUBBER 
Budding 
Strips 


are used by 
most up-to-date 
nurserymen 
1. No waste 
2. No girdling 
of stocks 
3. Save time 
and labor 
4. Produce 
better stands 


Samples and prices cheerfully 
sent upon request. 





a4 
The WILLIS NURSERY CO. 
Authorised Distributors Ottawa, Kan. 











Automatic Irrigation 
and Supplies 


We can supply you anything you need. 


Qemetete pot ation Lines 

Su Out cr Nozzles 

} er-bearing Hangers 

Quick-change Unions 

and-turning Unions 
maz Sseilia 


00 tors 
_s and Tapping Machines 
e. 





Write today for literature and prices 


John Rust Mfg. Co. 


628 W. Patterson St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 











Now Is the Time 


to get ready for the summer 
drought. Install your own sys- 
tem and get the best, and at the 
same time save from \% to % 
the usual price. Any ordinary 
workman can drill the holes for 
the nozzles with our ara 
drilling machine rapidly and ac- 
curately. Our Niagara oscillators 
are low in price and dependable. 


Write for free literature 


C. W. SKINNER & CO. 
Newfield — New Jersey 


















Overhead Irrigation 


It gives you year-round protec- 
tion against drought and frost. 
Costs little. Easy to in- ff 


stall. Send today for qf 

FREE BOOK. \ 
WHITESHOWERS, Inc. 

6457 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 


VLANT SETTER-—Amazingly simple, horse or 
farm tractor drawn, suitable for seedlings. Intro 
ductory machines as low as $57.00. 
Porous Rain Hose, $6.00 per 100 ft. 
Overhead Irrigation Nozzles, 4¢ each. 
Portable irrigation Equipment. 
Literature free. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Mich. 
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LOOKING FOR STOCK? 


If you have difficulty in locating a source of supply for any 
particular size or variety of stock, the advertising columns of 
The American Nurseryman can help you. 
tisement of “Stock Wanted” and list the sizes and varieties 
you seek. Those able to supply your needs will be prompt 


to respond. 


The cost is low—only $2.25 per column inch. Save 
time and effort by listing your wants in the next issue. 


Insert an adver- 











Carries the Largest Volume of Nursery Advertising 
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YOUR CUSTOMERS CAN DETOUR 
DOGS AROUND THEIR SHRUBBERY 


[SPRAYING WITH | 
BLACK LEAF 40 Came 

2 KEEPS DOGS; 
i AWAY |] 


’ 









And they’ll thank you 
too—for telling them how a little 
“Black Leaf 40” sprayed on shrub- 
bery and evergreens keeps dogs 
away. They just don’t like the odor. 


This friendly advice will be a real 
service to your customers by helping 
them to prevent unsightly stains. It’s 


simple and economical. A mixture of 


1% teaspoonfuls of “Black Leaf 40” to 
1 gallon of water (use no soap) sprayed 
on the lower branches does the job. 
Your customers will also find there are 
many other uses for “‘Black Leaf 40”. 


__, TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 

Eyl & CHEMICAL CORP, FO. // 
EE] 

/s, Q\_ Louisville, Kentucky >, 307°7/ / 

Aare way 

I. *y ~ ©1936 2633 J. S 
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LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERY MEN 
THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 


COMPANY 
DERRY, N. H. 











SPHAGNUM 
°° MOSS -« 


Carlots or less, write 


WISCONSIN MOSS CO. 


Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 









Garden Lighting is growing 
rapidly in popularity. This 
new trend offers you a new 
opportunity to build profits 
by selling our easy-to-use, 
low priced Garden Lighting 
Equipment. National adver- 
tisements, like the one shown 
are informing hundreds of 
thousands about Garden 
Lighting .. . building new 
sales opportunities for you. 


EVERYTHING FOR 
GARDEN LIGHTING 


We can supply 
GARDEN LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT for 
lighting pools, rock- 
eries, ornaments and 
architectural fea- 


See your favor- 
ite dealer or 
wholesaler. It 
hecannot supply 
you, we will 








This advertisement 
0 ey appears in American 

“ee Home—June. Others 
appearin Country Life, 
House & Garden, ete. 





tures... everything 
you need to profit 
by this new trend. 










BOOST YOUR OWN BUSINESS 
WITH GARDEN LIGHTING 


Make hours after dark extra selling 
hours. Attract customers by lighting 
pools, borders, beds and rock gardens 
with our specially designed garden light- 
ing equipment and novelties. Increase 
your sales and also profit from the sale 
of our Garden Lighting Equipment. 


THE GARDEN LIGHTING EQUIPMENT CO., 1210 E. 113th St., Cleveland, Ohio 





NEW CATALOG WITH 
PRICES NOW READY 
Shows our complete line 
of garden lighting equip- 
ment and plenty of practical 
ideas for its use. Write ws 
for catalogue and prices 





























Nursery and Florist 


SPHAGNUM MOSS 


New Crop. The largest size bales about 
6 cubic feet per bale. Wire or burlap 
bales. The oldest moss dealer in the 
state. Our reference—Dun & Bradstreet, 


Inc 
THE MOSS CO., MATHER, WIS. 





PRINTS, MAPS and FOLIOS 


PLATE BOOKS 


NURSERY TOOLS 


Nursery Spades, Kunde Knives and 











Piuning Shears. Budding and Grafting 
Supplies Free &8-page Catalogue 

Process Color Printing Co. A. M. LEONARD & SON 
701 Searle Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. Piqua = Ohio 





























Please Mention 
THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


when writing advertisers 











PERMANENT PLANT - 
MARKERS GAivanzeD / 

service. ALUMINUM CARDS per 
Manently engraved by placing on blotre 


have been effectively controlled wich COPOSIL 
Pungicidc, the safer successor to Bordeaux Mixture. 






Preferred by murserymen because it leaves no un kcoPosray | and writing with pencil. Cannot bow out EASY TO 
sightly ressduc. -« Send for free Promer of Pest Control. | * | but you can change card when required 
- —> Prices including Aluminum Cards 50 to READ... 


500, 3c each; 500 of more, 2'oc each. With 
paper cards, tc each less. Postage mot includ 
ed. Send 6c im stamps for sample Marker 


large Card 
1}4x4!( in. 


Tilted t 
THE W.F. NORMAN SHEET METAL oo fag 


MEVADA MFG. CO. missOuR! 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 


Eh sbem Mee herey 


COPOSIL Fungicide“— 
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REVOLITE ANTISEPTIC GERM-KILLING 


NURSERYMANS TAPE 
LEADS A 


DOUBLE 
_ 


Harmless to plant tissue but a Killer’in its action 
against parasitic infection. This remarkable tape, 
recognized for its efficiency in reducing knots and 
malformations among piece-root grafts, forms an 
air-tight spiral wrapping that decomposes before 
any danger of girdling arises. 

Extraordinary results obtained will increase your 
profits. 


improvements in stand range from 65% to 75%. 
Write today for samples and price schedule. 


"REVOUE. 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 














CLOVERSET POTS 


Help You Grow Better Stock 


Help You Make More Profit 
Bring Your Business Up to Date 


For Roses, Perennials, Chrysanthemums, ° 
Shrubs, Vines and Fruit Trees 


CLOVERSET POTS ARE MADE OF ASPHALT IMPREGNATED FIBER STOCK 





They are durable Tey are durable enough to permit growing your plants in them the 
. entire growing season 


They are light ‘hey are light enough (they weigh only 1/20 as much as a clay pot 
” of equal soil capacity) to be easily handled. 


They do not dry out They are non-porous, which means they will not dry out 
os - quickly on hot or windy days. and therefore do not require 
constant watering as does a clay pot. 





Patent No. 2073695 

You can sell your plants in bloom ®Y srowing your stock 

. in our pots you may sell 

it in full foliage and in Full Bleom, when it will command the 
best price, and most profits 


They make the plant look larger and better zoae ase - 
appearance that they add to the attractiveness of the plant 
grown in them 

Large soil capacity They are large enough to comfortably 

“ accommodate the roots in a natural po- 
sition of any No. 1 Rose Plant and all the most salable size 
shrubs and small trees. 

c ; ric They are so cheap that they can 

They are heap om prece e given away with the plant 
which insures the safe arrival, in first-class condition, of the 
plant grown in them, to its final destination. 


They make the nursery business an all summer business 


They eliminate cut-rate competition The use of our Clo- 

” verset Pots will 
enable you to eliminate the competition of the cut-rate drug 
and department stores, who cannot sell nursery stock in these 
big pots on account of the excessive weight and the expense 
of handling. 


Send us a sample order “ive them a trial and you will always 
use them. 





They permit the nurseryman to extend his selling season from 
early spring through the summer and fall, and to plant Roses 
and other nursery stock grown in them even in the hottest 
summer weather, without the least sign of wilt of either the 
foliage or the blooms. 


CLOVERSET FLOWER FARM, 


Send us your order with your remittance, $13.50 for 300 pots, 
100 each of 3 sizes, or send for full information about sizes, 
prices and testimonials from users of our pots. 

Carton of samples, 25c by mail 


105th Street 
and Broadway 


. 


Kansas City, Mo.) 

















